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STORY CHARACTERS 


TRADE MARK 


There medium which can portray quite realistically the char- 
acters story telling kindergarten and the lower grades Plasteline. 
Plasteline with its added advantage beautiful colors allows for most 
interesting and realistic modeling such figures Little Red Riding 
Hood, the Wolf, the old witch, Hansel and Gretel, other details 
that make the childhood classics. PLASTELINE retains its form 
that the models may displayed and used for long time without losing 


TRADE MARK 


universally used schools because clean that eliminates all 
the muss and untidiness caused ordinary clays. When the modeling 
period over just put the clay away its box cleaning hands 
and desks necessary. 


PLASTELINE always soft and pliable, making possible leave 
unfinished work one lesson finished another time. does not 
shrink. does not soil the hands; mixing before using but 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. Because never 
completely dries out, can used over and over again, thus creating 
saving material. 


Plasteline Comes Ten Different Colors 


456B Gray Green 456K Clay Color 
456N Yellow Green 
456A Terra Cotta (Red) 456R Blue 

456T Light Brown 456C Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.45 
456X White Price, per pound package, $0.55 
456Z Assorted four colors, each, Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 
Green, and Dark Brown, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City: HOOVER BROS., Agents 
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Teaching Helps and 


Material such never 
have been offered before! 


Get them the 1932-1933 
INSTRUCTOR 


ONE 
Use Coupon Order Blank Below 


the new school year, THE INSTRUCTOR offers finer 


program teaching helps and material than ever before 
its history. Nothing has been left undone give you 


professional magazine unequalled quality and quantity 
content material. 


The ten issues—September through June—will carry fea- 
tures practical, inspiring and up-to-date make this 
magazine indispensable your work. Every issue will filled 
with material that high professional merit which has made 
THE INSTRUCTOR the outstanding magazine for teachers 
the grades and rural schools. 


Scan the brief resume the 1932-33 program the right. 
Space permits listing only the highlights—but you will get 
some conception the wide scope and excellence the ma- 
terial which has been planned for this school year. 


The popularity THE INSTRUCTOR attested the 
fact that many more teachers subscribe for than for any 
other educational magazine. very generally endorsed 
County and District Superintendents, City Superintendents, 
Principals, Heads Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, 
and Teachers Training Classes. 


This Year, Never Before, 
You Need THE INSTRUCTOR 


Whether you teach the primary, intermediate upper 
grades, you owe yourself THE INSTRUCTOR make 
your teaching easier, more effective, more successful and 
worthwhile. This year more will expected 
standards will higher. The material available you 
each month’s issue THE INSTRUCTOR, applied and used 
your daily classroom procedure, cannot fail lift your 
work higher level and bring you deserved recognition. 


Don’t Delay---Send Your Subscription 


For 20¢ month, where could you get greater value? 
Without THE INSTRUCTOR your teaching equipment in- 
complete. Put this useful and productive teaching tool 
work for you now. You need not pay once unless you pre- 
fer. You may postpone payment late November 
The coupon order blank the right ready for your signa- 
Fill and mail today. 


Why THE INSTRUCTOR 
Serves You Better 


Supplies fully 50% more 
teaching material than any 
other teachers’ magazine. 


All material prepared 
leading teaching specialists 


All material ready for 
immediate classroom use. 


Large amount art and 
handwork material. 


Eight-page Picture Sec- 
tion each issue providing 
visual aids for all grades. 


Full-color reproductions 
famous paintings with 
complete material for study 
and correlation. 


Several pages each month 
plays, exercises, verse, 
dances, special day 
programs, etc. 

Teachers’ Help-One-An- 
other Club, Things Do, 
Answers Queries, and 
other helpful departments. 


wealth live illustra- 
tions selected for their in- 
terest children and value 
for class use. 


Each issue subscriber’s 


hands middle preced- 
ing 


Iam enclosing payment herewith. 
agree pay not later than Nov. 1932. 


Use This Order Blank--Pay Nov. 
A.C.—Oct. Date 


Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 


Send The INSTRUCTOR beginnin 
ber, 1932 issue for years $3.00; 


State... 


REF. STACK 


Glance Through 
This Program 
for 1932-1933 


Graded Test Material 
Plans and Projects 
Units Study 
Seatwork Material 
Geography Studies 
Sand Table Ideas 
Number Work 
Primary Reading Ma- 
terial 
Color Pictures 
with Study and Cor- 
relation Material 


Plays and Exercises, 
Special Day Pro- 
grams 

Verse for All Grades 

Songs and Music for 
All Grades 

Designs for Posters 

Creative Art Work 

Blackboard and Win- 
dow Decorations 

Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club and 
Club Exchange 

Elementary Science 

Toys for Primary 
Children Make 

New Ideas for School 
Parties 

Nature Study Mate- 
rial 

Music Appreciation 

Health, Safety and 
Physical Education 

Pictures for All Pur- 
poses 

Community Life 

School Dramatics 

Ways Solving Be- 
havior Problems 

Character Building 

Government Helps 

Answers Queries 

New Books 

Things 

Travel Department 


with the Septem- 
year, 


I 
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Order Now--Pay Later 


BIGGEST VALUE 


SINGLE 


DOUBLE 


modern, new hotel located heart 
New York, 100 feet West Broadway 
yet quiet and cool. Each room has 
bath, circulating water, electric fan, 
mattresses, exceptional 


furnishings and atmosphere. 


Hotel 


LATZING 


Wherever School Efficiency highest 
—there you will find APSCO 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 


THE WONDER 


SHARPENER 
TODAY 


Exposed Rods 
Get Out 
Order 


Never before the present era phenomenal values 
was ever possible produce such Pencil Sharp- 
ener THE PREMIER sell anywhere near its 
price. 

Now you have APSCO’S famous AUTOMATIC FEEDING 
DEVICE which prevents Broken Points, Uneven Sharp- 
ening and ALL PENCIL WASTE with APSCO Hollow 
Ground Cutters which never scrape tear the wood 
cost which offset few weeks the saving pencil 
waste. 


Ask Your School Supply House Stationer About 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw keep the blades proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating 
insure high-grade pair scissors 
that will lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 


delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


SINCB 


complete record the work yester- 
day, today and what you 
have accomplished and what you plan 
accomplish the 


HOLMES PLAN BOOKS 


These books offer simple 


course study and system 


The pages consist ruled 
spaces filled each day 
the teacher, designating 
etc. 


Lithographed Bond paper, and substantially bound 
heavy paper covers. 

These books are sewed—not wired—assuring flexibility, 
that the book will open wide any point and lay flat the 
desk. 
8198—PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD 

For general use Graded Schools. Size, 634 

8199—HOLMES DAILY PLAN BOOK 
For Primary Grades. Size, 634 


Mailing weight, Ib. oz. Price, each $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 East 16th Street, New York 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED PATENT OFFICE 


Established 1891 KINDERGARTEN NEWS 
CAROLYN SHERWIN Editor 


NUMBER 


OCTOBER, 1932 


Coming 
NOVEMBER 


The Children’s 
Library 
The School library becoming 


Illustrated with Photographs 


ASSEMBLIES AND Debbie Shaw 


principal describes one: equip- Illustrated 
ment, correlation with the 


classroom, and its administra- 


Illustrated Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


TEACHING HEALTH THROUGH Sven 


The Bulletin Board 
Language 
Teaching 


Springfield, Massachusetts, 
class excursions 
room records are teaching pu- 
pils read and write crea- 
tive way. article describes 
this method. 


Third-Grade Social 


Science 


Describing the subject matter 
and correlation teaching 
unit which belongs beginning 
geography. 


Hour 
Frances Margaret Fox, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Miriam Clark Potter 


Special Features 


Ten pages art teaching. 
Work sheets, social science. 
Special stories and handcraft 
for Thanksgiving. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


published the 10th the month pre- MIL TON BRADLEY COMPANY 


vious the date bears, and should 
reach before the the Publication Office, Ferry Street, Concord, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
Forei Postage, Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 120 East 16th Street, New York 
Single Copies, cents. Entered Second-Class Mail Matter May 1932, the Post Office Concord, H., under the Act 
Discontinuance—All subscriptions are 


discontinued expiration. 


Renewals should reach not later 
than the first the month followin 
expiration date insure 


receipt the COPYRIGHT, 1932, MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. ALL 
Changes Address must reach All contributions must mailed the full responsibility the sender, and should accom- 
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MODELS VARIOUS TYPES SHELTER WERE MADE PUPILS 


From Shelter Home 


ALICE COOK FULLER 


project was used primarily 
basis for language work, but cor- 
related with was work oral geog- 
raphy, nature study, health, character 
building, reading, writing 
ing. the beginning the work, the 
teacher planned certain objectives 
reached through the activities. 
These, together with the method 
developing them, follow: 

help the child realize that 
within every creature there love 
home, some one place which 
really belongs him, and which 
belongs. This teaching was accom- 
plished through talks keeping the 
home tidy, taking proper care 
the house and grounds and the 
furnishings the home. 

teach that homes provide 
shelter and care for the young until 
they are able care properly for 
themselves. This dealt large meas- 
ure with nature study. Insects, ani- 
mals, and people were compared 
the manner which their young 
are cared for and protected. Nature’s 
provision for protective coloring was 
included. The changes the plumage 
and fur wild creatures match 
their surroundings color, were dwelt 
upon. The quiet coloring the 


mother, which would make her less 
conspicuous while she was caring for 
her home was studied. Examples in- 
cluded birds, rabbits, and snakes. 

show how homes help keep 
people happy, and that happy crea- 
tures and people better work 
the world than discontented 
unhappy ones. 

This furnished the basis for lessons 
character development. The need 
for helpfulness, courtesy, unselfish- 
ness, and consideration for the rights, 
privileges, and feelings the other 
members the family, was stressed. 
There were interesting discussions 
the ways which child may add 
the happiness the home circle. 

show how completely homes 


This account Homes and Shelter 
Project, reported Mrs. Fuller 
from third-grade work the Frank- 
lin School, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
has timeliness and value the early 
months the school year. Pupils, 


after their summer home, may well 
use this point departure the 
study geography. addition, the 
article offers excellent correlation 
language, nature-study, health, char- 
acter building, art, and craft work. 


various parts the the 
direct result geographical conditions. 

This had background geog- 
raphy. globe was used and the poles 
and equator located. Zones tem- 
perature were located and their bound- 
aries fixed. Then the children were 
encouraged ask all the questions 
they could think regard the 
homes the people the various 
climates. Why does the Eskimo use 
snow blocks instead stone for 
homes? Why they not use lumber, 
cement, bricks? Why people 
warm countries use grass for their 
roofs? Why did the early American 
people use paper for windows? Why 
did they not have furnaces? Why did 
they use logs for their houses? Why 
did the Indians use skins for wigwams 
instead building log houses? 

help children realize how 
homes give one feeling security 
and safety. This objective brought out 
reasons for sanitation. Individual re- 
sponsibility for personal and commu- 
nity health was emphasized. 


unit the project was 
first discussed the class. The 
teacher tactfully directed the discus- 
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sion but the children felt that they 
were carrying without help. Oc- 
casionally the teacher asked ques- 
tions, but none the children could 
answer she would suggest: think 
saw something about book, one 
that not hard read: might 
able find anyone would in- 
terested seeing what the book tells 
about this matter.” 

The response this suggestion was 
always eager. The children were told 
where find the book the school 
library, and the page number was 
furnished for each one or, occasion- 
ally, written pencil the back 
the book where each child might find 
for himself. The teacher asked that 
the books brought first her, 
when she determined whether the 
children knew for what they were 
looking. This saved much aimless 
reading, discouragement, and feeling 
frustration. The silent reading work 
which the children did this connec- 
tion was very helpful. Each child 
prepared written language lesson 
each type home well the 
building materials for the various 
homes. 

The children were asked think 
themselves children these 
various homes, and write them 
from this viewpoint. The teacher 
placed lists questions the black- 
board for their guidance. The better 
these stories were saved read 
later, and the best one was saved 
used the text the talk that 
particular subject the close the 
project when the parents and friends 
were invited see the results. When 
one child had several good papers, 
was encouraged help someone else, 
less capable, bring his story 
the standard his own. Every child 
coveted this honor being “special 
helper” and each one, while giving 
his time and knowledge, learned life 
lessons helpfulness, kindliness, and 
community spirit. This was because 
the teacher constantly stressed help- 
ing for the common good the school. 

The boy girl having the largest 
number excellent papers the 
project work was given the position 
“announcer,” for the final exhibit. 
That is, announced the numbers 
the program giving the speaker’s 
name and subject. 

The entire class busily searched for 
pictures illustrating homes all 
kinds. These were pasted what was 
called the “room book.” This was 
kind minor community project. The 
illustrations for the “room book” were 
divided into sections. Shelter, cloth- 


ing, and food the various groups 
were shown, including those birds, 
insects, animals, Indians (wigwams, 
pueblos, cliff dwellings), Eskimo, 
African, and American (early and 
modern). 

These third-grade pupils were read- 
ing the making bricks, lumber, 
and cement, their beginners’ geog- 
raphy text. Illustrations the proc- 
esses manufacture were also in- 
cluded one part the “room 
book.” They were discussed class 
when the lesson the particular sub- 
ject illustrated was reached the 
regular course the work. sawmill 
was constructed the sandtable. 

Following are some the questions 
used the teacher secure compre- 
hensive statements from the pupils 
the subjects discussed written. 


Home 


Where does every child live? 

What place does every child love 
best? 

Are houses used for anything more 
than shelter from the weather? 

friends, music, pictures, reading, 
and writing letters, have anything 
with homes? Why? 

Where most people when their 
day’s work done? 

For whom the home made com- 
fortable? 

How may make other members 
our families more happy and com- 
fortable? 

Should polite our mothers 
and fathers? Why? 

Should polite our brothers 
and sisters? Why? 

Should each share the 
work our homes? Why? 


Home the Wasp 


you think the wasp has in- 
teresting home? 

Who were the first paper-makers 
the world? 

From what does the wasp make 
paper? 

How does make it? 

For what does use it? 

Where does place his nest? 

What does the large gray paper 
house have it? 


How does the wasp protect his 


home? 
you think the wasp takes good 
care his family? 


Home Bird 


animals and birds have homes, 
well people? 
What bird’s home called? 


From what does the bird build his 
home? 

How does build home? has 
hands. 

With what his home lined? 

both father and mother bird 
help make their home? 

Where birds build their homes? 

Can baby birds fly when they are 
very young? 

How the baby birds get food? 

this anything like the way chil- 
dren get food? 

what way the same? 

what way different? 


Home the Eskimo 


Where you live, little Eskimo 
child? 

What the weather like, where you 
live? 

From what your home made? 
Why? 

What shape it? 

How does your father make your 
house? 

How does make solid, and close 
and warm? 

What kind furniture you have 
your igloo? 

Tell about the beds and chairs 
your home. 

Tell about lights and fires. 

How you get and out your 
ice house? 


Are you happy your cold home? 
Why? 


Home the African 


Why your home made from few 
poles and much grass? 

Why your home raised three 
four feet from the ground? 

How many rooms does your house 
have? 

For what this room used? 

your home comfortable? 

How may know that your home 
hot part the world? 

Are you and your father, mother, 
brothers and sisters happy your 
grass home? Why? 


Early American Home 


When your father and mother came 
America, did they find brick yards 
and lumber yards where they could 
buy brick and lumber build their 
home? 

Who built your house? 

what was built? 

What had your father brought with 
him cut down the trees? 

Who helped him build his house 
after had cut the logs the right 
length? 

(Continued page 41) 
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FAMILY DOG ESTABLISHES FRIENDLY RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOME 


AND NURSERY SCHOOL 


Parent Edueation the 
Nursery School 


DOROTHY BARUCH 


door banging, and Peter was there. 

“My turn for inspection,” an- 
nounced his most businesslike three- 
year-old voice. 

The nursery-school doctor nodded. 
While Peter opened his mouth, sniffled 
his nose, had his temperature taken 
and went with good-will through the 
rest the daily health examination, 
Peter’s mother stood outside the 
entrance hall waiting see that every- 
thing was should be. she 


waited she chatted with the nursery- 
school director. 

“Peter’s physical condition has been 
ever much better for the past week. 
Our changes food combinations 
remarks followed dietetics. 


Meanwhile, Bill’s mother had 


up. She addressed the nursery-school 
director, must tell you some- 
thing. Our bird died last night. 
upset. How shall explain 
Bill?” conversation ensued life 


The nursery school, perhaps more 
than any other force childhood 
education, making contact with 
parents. This the great and lasting 
value preschool Mothers 
most nursery-school centers visit the 


school, work with the director, study 
methods, and take home new ideas for 
application child training. 

Among leaders this new type 
parental education, Mrs. Baruch, 
director preschool work, Broadoaks 
School Education, Pasadena, 
fornia, authority. Her account 
everyday child-parent problems 
which nursery school may solve 
illuminating. 


and death, the preschool child may 
expected understand them. 
Kenneth’s mother, too, demanded 
few moments attention about 
temper tantrum. Sheda’s mother 
needed word two concerning en- 
uresis. Joan’s mother wanted few 
‘suggestions for good birthday gifts for 
Joan.” Florence’s mother complained 


sympathetic ear, “And all four 


grandparents came over again, just 
before supper last night, and would 

Fifteen minutes passed steady 
stream interchanging remarks be- 
tween mothers and those charge 
the nursery school. 

tiresome!” apologized 
Allan’s mother she 
away. waste much your time 
when bring the children every 

But contacts such these are 
hardly waste time. They serve 
one vehicle for parent education 
nursery school. Often through few 
understanding remarks tension can 
released, attitude changed, 
worry lightened. Invariably the daily 
give and take involved into estab- 
lishing feeling friendliness and 
confidence minor value. 

Buddy’s mother was waiting the 
office for the director. Coat and hat 
had been shed the teachers’ hall- 
way. was her regular once-a-month 
morning the nursery school. 

Buddy’s mother had been worrying 
over her two-year-old son’s “social ad- 
justment.” She had complained, “He 
doesn’t play with the other children 
except just little bit every once 
while.” Her morning’s observation 
had consequence been planned with 
this mind, that when she asked, 
“What shall observe today?” 
record form was ready for her. 

thought you might like record 
the activities the two-year-olds this 
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morning,” the director commented 
and went explain the entries 
called for under the columnar head- 
ings the form. Buddy’s mother lis- 
tened, nodded, and then went out 
into the sunny garden where the chil- 
dren were engrossed their various 
activities that not even her own son 
seemed notice that she had come. 

The morning passed. noon 
Buddy’s mother returned the office. 
She and the director went over her 
record together. They analyzed and 
summarized. 

“Why,” exclaimed Buddy’s mother, 
“all the other children are playing 
alone just much Buddy.” She 
had discovered for herself that indi- 
vidual play with short periods en- 
tering into activity with others 
typical the average child two. 
different attitude toward Buddy 
had been born. The feeling that 
was “backward” had been dispelled. 
The necessity for “pushing him ahead” 


preaching sociability him 


felt longer. 


saying that “seeing be- 
lieving” has its basis fact. Observ- 
ing children’s behavior, recording it, 
and then analyzing and summarizing 
the record build powerful technique 
parent education. Such study leads 
away from subjective emotionalism 
toward objective, less personal, out- 
look. Buddy’s mother had seen that 
what she disapproved her son 


THIS MOTHER, 

MORNING'S OBSERVATION, RE- 

CORDS HER CHILD'S RESPONSES 
MATERIALS 


was normal other chil- 
dren his age, and she 
had been helped toward 
realization the true na- 
ture his behavior. The 
day before Mrs. Everett 
had seen that her twins, 
who she 
“fighting all 
were, reality, antagonis- 
tic only during one-ninth 
their contacts. She had 
been helped from 
point view exaggerated 
because remembering 
annoying moments more 
clearly than harmonious 
ones. 

Such observations lead 
parents toward habit 
seeking objective data for 
gaining insight into their 
problems. “If keep track 
Teddy’s lies, maybe 
find out under- 
neath.” “If record Ruth’s 
probably 
able get what sort circum- 
stances usually start it.” These are 
common examples the way which 
learning observe the nursery 
school carries over into the home. 

Such observations tend also make 
subsequent reading more meaningful. 
Buddy’s mother, for example, when 
she left that day noon, was eager 
for further knowledge social ad- 
justment. The library shelf out the 
parents’ entrance hall our nursery 
school yielded several suitable books 
and pamphlets where she would find, 
among other points, that Buddy was 
absorbing much that was social from 


JANE WAS AFRAID ANIMALS. 

HER MOTHER LEARNS HOW THE 

NURSERY SCHOOL OVERCOMES 
THIS FEAR 


other children, even though his own 
social play was spasmodic. 

The library shelf itself project 
parent education. addition 
the spontaneously sought reading ma- 
terial, specific references are assigned 
preparation the topic dis- 
cussed each session the parents’ 
study group which meets once 
month. Each reference thought 
relation the reader whom 
allotted. Mrs. Smith, for imstance, 
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will asked, for the session sex 
education, read one Floyd Dell’s 
articles the adolescent phase the 
subject. She has two older daughters 
her family. the other hand, Mrs. 
Wright has been troubled with ‘the 
“when” and “how” giving sex in- 
formation younger children. 
Schweinitz’s “Growing Up” will 
more helpful her. The young Dunn 
couple, anxiously seeking balance 
wheel amid the wild gaiety the 
“set” which they dance and whirl, 
need some reading that will touch 
their own marriage relationship, such 
book for instance Wilfred Lay’s 
“Plea for Monogamy.” 

One the mothers, who before her 
marriage was librarian, has charge 
the library shelf. She discovered the 
difficulty securing many “recom- 
mended” books and pamphlets. was 
her suggestion during group meet- 
ing that the group members decided 
each own certain reference books 
and loan these the shelf for cir- 
culation. This, phase parent 
education, sends down deeper roots 
than are apparent the surface. 
stands for personal contribution 
movement. 


SHOULD ask ourselves con- 
tinually, “How can this parent contrib- 
ute?” Here another who violin- 
ist. What lovely music can come 
our children through her! This father 
doctor. His special training will 
provide our parent group with in- 
teresting talk. This mother volunteers 
map out the routes for school trans- 
portation since she “knows the terri- 
tory well.” quiet and retiring 
father whose hobby ornithology 
beams when asked for help 
nature study. Through such parent 
contribution come 
greater interest, and increased un- 
derstanding the nursery school. 
There comes well, added rap- 
port between school and home, be- 
tween staff and family. 

Nor can this relationship mini- 
mized. must established before 
the deeper implications many prob- 
lems can touched on. increases 
confidence and trust. opens gates 
and lets down barriers. enables the 
nursery school and the family together 
arrive clearer vision and more 
fundamental insight. 

This child comes the nursery 
school irritable and tense, another 
child sucks her thumb continuously. 
can very little for either 
them without being able enter 


certain extent into the total situa- 
tion which each lives. 

What making Andrew irritable 
and tense? mere rehearsal his 
program 
shows several possible contributing 
factors. getting insufficient 
sleep. His playtime home tyran- 
nized over baby sister who for- 
ever “knocks down the blocks that 
builds.” More rest, time, and place 
play himself away from baby sis- 
ter’s domination, opportunities 
with his parents when baby sister 
not there usurp the center the 
stage and make him feel shoved aside, 
these and various other modifications 
daily routines relieve the irritabil- 
ity and tension. 

But underneath 
sucking lie deeper causative elements. 
Physical handicaps? Accidents? Sud- 
den mishaps? There have been none. 
Developmental history shows nothing 
indicative. Several the regular once- 
a-month, mother-director conferences 
transpire without bringing light 
anything particularly revealing. Sym- 
pathy, however, being built up. And 
great degree sympathy needed 
before this well-bred, quiet, reserved 
woman can bring herself talk 
way that her whole upbringing has 
forbidden through its tremendous 
stress “family loyalty.” But last 
she reveals the core the trouble, 
antagonism her husband. Here 
cause enough for Joan’s difficulties. 
For, even though antagonisms are 
covered, they may subtly felt, cre- 
ating for child sense uncertainty 
and insecurity wherein thumb may 
provide needed source comfort. 
What can done? folly cau- 
tion, “Stop this antagonism.” Instead 
there must uncovering reasons 
for its existence. Mutual interests, 
love life, economic factors, relation- 
ship each partner this marriage 
his own parents, all such angles 
must gone into until last Joan’s 
mother begins understand how tied 
she her own father, and how 
jealous her father has always been 
his daughter’s husband, and how ut- 
terly she letting her father’s conse- 
quent condemnatory judgments in- 
fluence her. Added insight, bit bit, 
goes toward freeing this woman emo- 
tionally from her father, that she 


can function with more maturity 


her relationship her husband. And 
Joan’s thumb-sucking diminishes cor- 
respondingly. The nursery-school rec- 
ord confirms this. hour’s observa- 
tion taken during her first month 
attendance shows minutes out 


the spent with thumb mouth. 
Another record covering like period 
time the end the semester 
shows decrease minutes, while 
third check the end the second 
semester the nursery school evi- 
dences thumb-sucking all. 


the nursery-school staff serve aids 
parent education. John has been 
gaining two pounds steadily each 
month according his height and 
weight chart. need worry 
over his not eating large quantities. 
Stephen’s speech, shown peri- 
odic recordings verbalization, im- 
proving both extent vocabu- 
lary and the frequency with which 
words are combined into sentences. 
The anxiety both mother and father 
can find relief. the other hand, the 
fact that Susan wants hurt and 
destroy can longer denied 
evaded father who does not want 
face his problem. recorded ob- 
servation her activities over 
hour’s time give evidence in- 
stances this type behavior. 

Parent education should in- 
tegral part the program every 
nursery school. Parents 
thought experts, the findings re- 
search, and the experiences other 
parents broaden their thinking 
child development general. Group 
meetings, lectures, discussions, ex- 
hibits, library service, all help toward 
this end. Most parents need deeper 
sense security than they possess, 
meeting the problems that confront 
them relationship their children. 
Talking things over with inter- 
ested, sympathetic, yet impersonal 
fellow-being during individual confer- 
ences; seeing teachers guiding with 
ease behaviors that home have 
been baffling; going through records 
which enable them know, instead 


guess, what their children are doing, 


uncovering background causes for 
feelings inadequacy, all these make 
for increasing serenity. Parents 
need, rule, greater capacity for 
objectively viewing their problems. 
This includes better ability see 
themselves they are, and face 
reality evaluating their family situ- 
ations. Whatever technique meth- 
ods can help achieving these ob- 
jectives deserve placement under the 
heading parent education the 
nursery school. 

this new parent-child relation- 
ship, guided experts, lies the great- 
est value the nursery school. 
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Morning Ass 
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emblies and 


Class Meetings 


DEBBIE SHAW 


young teachers entering 
the profession this term will find, 
did five years ago, that daily schedules 
worked out college classes are often 
incompatible with actual classroom 
work. 

college training had led 
believe that first-grade daily pro- 
gram should flexible and elastic, 
varying from day day with the 
demands child interests and the 
needs schoolroom life. began 
teaching with the following aims: 
That the program should planned 
weekly rather than daily basis, 
plan that could sacrifice art 
period one day make long excur- 
sion possible, give half the morning 
special program. That the period 
should long and unhurried, not 
partitioned off into three twenty- 
minute periods per hour. That any 
program based sound psychology 
should have free period least 
one hour undirected time. And 
finally that time should provided 
for class meetings, not daily often 
needed. 

Thus ran catalog minimum 
essentials for wisely planned school 
day. was well that enthusiasm 
ran high. Otherwise, might have 


been hopelessly discouraged when the 
following schedule was handed me: 


8:45 Devotions 
9:05 Music 

9:25 Reading 
9:50 Reading 
9:50-10:15 Social Studies 
Recess 


And until 3:30 p.m. 


Note: our series articles about 
assembly and auditorium work, Miss 
description beginnings 
with first-grade notable. This 
the age-level when group work and 
important socialization may most 
effectively developed. Another value 
the article carries the possibility 
harmonizing creative and formal 
work. prescribed program for 
their morning assemblies, these first- 
graders discovered for 
creative English, civics, and social 
consciousness. 


considered this outline for 
day’s work “chopped” into discon- 
nected fragments time, perplexing 
questions crowded into mind. How 
could children have opportunity 
discuss, independent thinking, 
choose, solve problems, form judg- 


SCHOOLROOM DRAMATIZATIONS 
MAY REPEATED THE 
ASSEMBLY PERIOD 


ments, with schoolroom set-up 
this kind? How could they have 
chance explore, investigate, express 
interest and initiative, satisfy their 
normal curiosity, without single 
minute undirected time? What 
such would stimulate 
imagination and creative power? 

Grasping for straw, tried hold 
perately clutching the three unas- 
and 2:50 3:30. 

chose the first period, 
for our morning assembly. Our loca- 
tion the state Pennsylvania made 
two requirements absolute. Ten verses 
the Bible must read daily, with- 
out comment, and the flag salute must 
given every morning. Our children 
arrive any time between 8:00 and 8:30 
and, since each child greeted upon 
arrival, omitted the traditional 
third requirement, good-morning 
song.” meet the first state ruling 
decided repeat the Twenty-Third 
Psalm from memory. One day early 
the year asked anyone the first 
grade would like help tell the 
Bible story. One timid but bright little 
girl volunteered, and with little help 
repeated the entire psalm. casually 
remarked that Arlene might the 
leader for the Bible story period 
soon she was able tell alone. 
The next week she was ready, followed 
other volunteers within few days. 

The flag salute was lesser prob- 
lem. For week more brought out 
the flag each morning, and acted 
captain giving the commands, 
“Stand, attention, pledge,” followed 
the salute the flag. The boys 
were soon eager relieve this 
duty and they performed with such 
captain-like authority that lost 
job permanently. popular was this 
office that had work out plan 
rotation give each child chance 
serve. 

Often the children who come early 
the morning are bubbling over with 
accounts what happened during the 
time they have been away, as, “Uncle 
Bill brought this train last night. 
was surprise.” Or, “Our mother 
rabbit has two new babies. named 
them Peter and Cottontail.” Or, “Yes- 
terday was Daddy’s birthday. 
his cake.” 

Finally decided that all the chil- 
dren should hear this good news and 
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see our surprises when came to- 
gether group 8:30. means 
this natural and simple beginning, 
laid foundation for the year’s as- 
sembly work. 


trial and error growth 
several years our present morning 
assemblies take the following tenta- 
tive form, subject daily variations. 

The leader, chosen day advance, 
arrives early and arranges the first 
part the program. This the same 
each morning except for the choosing 
new children take part: 


Program for Wednesday 
Leader Paul. 
Bulletin Board News the day, 
read children; very simple first. 
Bible Story Betty Jean Davis. 


Epwarp 
(Names posted leader.) 

(The Bible Story followed 
prayer song not listed our pro- 
gram.) 

Flag Captain, Billy. Gives com- 
mands: Stand. Attention. Pledge. 

The remainder the program 
contributed the children. 

Good News—Anyone 
Good News posts his name here. 


Good News. 


(This feature not stressed.) 
Stories and Poems— and 
poems, original and selected, are 
offered during this period. allow 
stories read well prepared. 


now operated, not counting our spe- 
cial program given for other grades, 
usually 9:40, the last item, Stories 
and Poems, yields our richest returns. 

Each morning about 8:30 milk 
wagon goes the street just front 
our first-grade window. One morn- 
ing Willard surprised with the fol- 
lowing little poem: 


the hill, the hill 
See the milkman 
the hill, the hill 
Slow, slow, slow. 


Soon after the arrival “Jasper,” 
our turtle, the following lines were 
composed the group: 


ASPER 
Jasper our turtle, 
can only swim and crawl, 
And though lives our first grade 
never reads all. 


give him food each morning, 
Sometimes fly two. 

eats everything hurry 
And never says “Thank you!” 


Another day, mid-winter, Clyde 
offered this puzzling challenge: 


Snow, snow, where you 
When the sun comes out? 


The following day added 
second stanza, probably suggested 
the discussion which followed his 
query: 

melt away, melt away 
From the drifting hotness. 


Dudley, younger brother, came 
the next year. made the follow- 
ing contribution one morning while 
millions snowflakes were fluttering 
lazily down: 


You whirl all day, 

You twirl all day. 
Don’t you get dizzy, 
Little white snowflakes? 


One afternoon the stepmother ver- 
sion “Hansel and Gretel” was told 
our story period student 
teacher. the free discussion that fol- 
lowed Betty, whose home was with 
her grandmother, seemed displeased 
with the story. She said, like the 
story, but wish the little boy and 
the little girl had real mother too.” 
Miss Eichler replied, “Well, Betty, 
suppose you change the story and tell 
the way you like it.” The next 
morning Betty was very excited. 
soon she had opportunity she 
rushed and began originating her 
story she had finish all 
one breath. Here is: 


Once upon time there was 
little boy named Hansel and good 
little girl named Gretel. They had 
real mother and real father. The 
real mother loved them real good 
too. One day the real father 
“We must cut wood today.” they 
all went into the forest. The real 
mother said, “Here some dinner 
for you eat. must deeper 
into the forest cut wood. When 
night will come for you.” Then 
the mother and father went away. 
Hansel and Gretel went into the 
forest little way hunt berries. 
and Hansel said, “Let’s 


back and get our lunch,” and Gretel 


said, “Yes, let’s.” They walked and 
walked and walked. Soon Gretel 
said, are lost,” and she cried 
and cried and cried. Hansel said, 
“Don’t cry, little sister. take care 
you.” Soon they saw little bird. 


was white bird. Hansel said, 
“We will follow this bird. will take 
home.” They ran fast they 
could. and they saw little 
house. was made candy. Gretel 
ate some the roof, Hansel ate 
some too. 

very kind lady came out and 
said, “Children, come into 
house. will give you some dinner.” 
Hansel and Gretel said, “Thank 
you.” The lady was real fairy. She 
gave Hansel and Gretel some 
oranges and bread and butter and 
cake. She gave them some milk too. 
Then she showed them the way 
home. The real father and the real 
mother were glad see their little 
boy and good little girl. They kissed 
them and cried. 

Hansel found gold his pocket 
and Gretel found ring with little 
blue stone. The kind fairy lady put 
them there magic. 


for class meetings when the need 
arises. Other days use free 
period, often continuing through the 
recess period further whatever ac- 
tivity are working the time. 

Questions conduct and responsi- 
bility are settled more effectively, 
find, the children are allowed in- 
corporate some their own ideas. 

Early the fall term last year 
moved into new building. Our super- 
intendent reminded faculty 
meeting the consideration that was 
expected the children order 
secure proper care our new building 
and make living comfortable for 
everyone. class meeting told the 
group what our superintendent had 
said and asked what should 
help. They immediately 
making chart: 


Things Want Remember 


will come school time. 

will try keep our schoolroom 
neat and clean. 

will put materials away when 
finish using them. 

will walk quietly the halls. 

will talk quietly the halls. 

will play the playground, not 
the front lawn. 

will pick any paper the 
lawn. 

will try take care our new 
building. 

will try responsible. 


this new situation found that 
much our precious play-time was 
(Continued page 41) 
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Working Arithmetic for Beginners 


STATE ALABAMA 


Harman, State Superintendent Education 


situation which count- 
ing, adding, performing simple meas- 
urements, buying selling occurs nat- 
urally should used advantage 
the teaching arithmetic. This does 
not mean that far-fetched arithmet- 
ical elements will dragged 
kill the natural joy birthday 
party, good game, excursion. 
Helping children understand and 
use arithmetic normally the ideal 
which must guide all practice. 

During class discussion the chil- 
dren one room decided that the 
schoolroom were really theirs, 
then they ought help make 
pleasant place which live. 
order this, they planned elect 
officers and committees each week. 
The officers were chosen from 
those who could the work well. The 
duties each officer and what had 
know order perform his duties 
were discussed. The different mem- 
bers the class who could the 
work each officer were listed. was 
decided add other names the list 
new persons qualified. The work 
requiring knowledge arithmetic 
included these processes: 


Counting pupils and the materials 
lected from them. 

Caring for the temperature the 
room reading the thermometer 
regular intervals and making 
the necessary adjustments. The 
children are expected report only 
that the heat above below 
degrees. 

Keeping daily room record ab- 

sences. 

Keeping health charts, weighing 
and measuring children, making 
comparisons with past records and 
the given standards. 

Making and keeping individual rec- 
ords such the number books 
read, and the number pages read. 

Managing lunch preparations, such 
collecting money, making orders, 
and reporting them the teacher. 

Purchasing supplies used the 
group. 

Conducting library table. 


The idea carried through the year, 
though not all the first officers were 


needed for that period. The scheme 
gave opportunity for the actual use 
number situations that were vital 
children. also acted incen- 
tive make some children acquire 
more number experience skill. 


How teach arithmetic through 
pupils’ active participation, utilizing 
normal interests life situations 
today’s problem this subject. Over 

period years AMERICAN CHILD- 
has been presenting the findings 

curriculum centers throughout 
the country more effective arith- 
metic teaching that combines some- 
thing-to-do with necessary drill. 

The revised arithmetic course 
study for the state Alabama 
excellent illustration this type 
teaching. are grateful for permis- 
sion present portions our 
readers. Those supervisors and teach- 
ers who were active making the 
revision were: 

Supervisors Elementary Schools 
together with the teachers and the 
principals the schools the sys- 
tems listed below: 

Miss Mary Glover, Cleburne County; 
Mrs. Kathleen Bradley Hale, Ma- 
rengo County; Miss Daisy Parton, 
Calhoun County; Miss Agnes Bar- 
clay and Miss Celia Tompkins, 
Montgomery County and City Schools; 
Miss Fannie Thomas, Dale County; 
Miss Ima Carl Turner, Crenshaw 
County; Member from the 
Colleges: Miss Myra Segars, Depart- 
ment Mathematics, State Teachers 
College, Troy. 


Some the arithmetical content used 
the children this work was: 


Counting: 

(1) The children the group. 

(2) Supplies distributed 
them collected from them. 

(3) check the amount ma- 
terial collected against that 
distributed. 

(4) learn the number chil- 
dren present and decide 
the number absent. 

(5) Votes for officers. 

Reading and writing numbers: 

(1) Reading scales 
child’s weight. 


(2) 
weights. 

(3) Reading attendance records. 

(4) Reading and writing dates. 

(5) Reading page numbers the 
books. 

(6) Writing records number 
ordering lunches, paper and 
on. 

(7) Writing memoranda for 
shopping. 

(8) Reading price tags store. 

Using units measure: 

(1) Ideas of: as, tall, taller, tall- 
est; much, more, most; little, 
less, least. 

(2) Definite measures: as, pound, 
yard, dozen. 

Using money, making change. 
Reading thermometer. 


Adding find out how much 
money was collected for lunches. 


duties, responsibilities, 
and activities which have grown out 
natural situations and have re- 
quired use arithmetic are listed 
here order that they may sug- 
gestive the teacher and helpful 
her studying her own conditions. 


Preparing something hot for noon 
lunch cold days. This- requires 
measuring. 

Making doll house from hat 
boxes, and furnishing it, involves 
dimensions. 


Buying collecting material, 


measuring, and making decorations 
for special day celebration. 
Playing store: 

Visiting neighborhood store 
see what needed and get 
ideas for making the needed 
signs. 

Making signs, price-tags, fruits, 
and toys for sale. 

Acting clerk, adding the prices 
purchases, and making change. 
Making cozy corner the room 
read books play quiet games. 
Building farm the sandtable. 
Building city the sandtable. 
Counting bank money. 
Keeping record attendance and 
absences. 
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THE work the school 
necessary learn the experience, the 
training and capacity each one 
early date, order form homo- 
genous groups for number work. Some 
the phases which the pupils may 
need help are: extending the experi- 
ences, widening the vocabulary, de- 
veloping the ability talk clearly and 
the point. 

One sure and quick way learn 
the children’s experience and ability 
make out questions designed 
secure the desired information. 
early possible ask each child the 
questions and write the results in- 
dividual cards, some cases get 
personal touch with the parents and 
have them fill the answers the 
questions. These questions may assist 
the teacher getting the information 
needed: 

run other errands for your 
mother? 

What you help your 
mother father with the work 
the house? 

Have you any pets? 

time? 

What are your favorite games? 

Can you tell the time day? 

Can you select the tallest boy 
the room? 

pleasant schoolroom? What can 
you do? 


(1) Can you get five books from 
the cabinet? 

(2) Can you write the board 
the number books 
need? Suppose 
seven. 

(3) Can you help child find 
page the reader? 

(4) Can you put the measures 
the store? Place the pint 
cup the vinegar, the yard- 
stick the cloth. 

(5) Can you help child count 
his change? Show 
nickel, penny, dime. 

(6) Can you help the storekeep- 
ers? Add and 


child answers the questions from 
“a” “g” satisfactorily, may 
necessary ask other questions until 
the teacher sure that she has placed 
him accurately. soon each indi- 
vidual has been classified, the teacher 
may group her pupils for special as- 
signments and responsibilities the 
room. 


REAL STORE WHICH CHIL- 
DREN BOUGHT, SOLD, AND 
KEPT RECORDS TRANSAC- 
TIONS. FUNCTIONED BETTER 


THAN PLAY STORE TEACH- 
ING ARITHMETIC 


are many other than 
arithmetic skills which are necessary 
order good work arithmetic. 
Some these skills are: 

The ability use relatively 
wide speaking vocabulary. 

through different mediums, such 
clay, crayolas, paper-cutting, 
and cloth. 

The ability read thoughtfully 
and intelligently. 

The time during the first part the 
year well spent acquiring these 
leaving 
the number work developed 
almost incidentally from the classroom 
interests for awhile. Later, after meet- 
ing many experiences which call for 
use number, definite periods may 
set aside for teaching number facts. 

order give children that ex- 
perience which enables them gain 
basis for concepts, vocabulary, and 
appreciation the worthwhile 


‘4. 


see that the work grows out rich, 
full life which will make the arithmetic 
purposeful and genuinely concrete. 

This does not mean that all arith- 
metic learning left chance. 
Neither does mean that arithmetic 
will never have definite period given 
it. Each teacher left free plan 
her work the best advantage, but 
expected that some knowledge 
arithmetic will had before the close 
the year. found late the 
year that the informal method has not 
accomplished the desired results, 
regular period should set aside, 
though this not desirable. 


Desirable Experiences 


Counting: 

Let the children, who have 
number experience, work with 
objects first. For example, count 
the children the group; count 
the books needed give one 
each child the group. 

See that each pupil gets the 
meaning number: 

(1) Series: one less than 
and one more than 

(2) Collection: single 
things. 

(3) Quantity: articles make 
one dozen. 
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Writing numbers: 

When teaching children write 
numbers, begin the work the 
blackboard. Present 
write two three times. Erase 
and let the children write it. 
Make sure that the correct form 
known before any child begins 
make figures himself. The figures 
which seem most difficult 
write are given order difficulty, 
figures can found the adopted 
writing books. 

Reading numbers: 

When teaching children read 
three-figure numbers, not permit 
them use the word “and.” 

Developing vocabulary: 

Watch all the work the group 
use each opportunity build the 
stock ideas and develop the 
ability express those ideas. Some 
the words which may needed 
this grade are: inch, foot, yard, 
pint, quart, square, circle, pound, 
dozen, hour, day, year, penny, 
nickel, dime, quarter, size, value, 
right, left, weight, age. full under- 
standing some the compara- 
tive adjectives should attained 
this grade as, long, longer, long- 
est; high, higher, 
taller, tallest; heavy, heavier, heav- 
iest; short, shorter, shortest; near, 
nearer, nearest; wide, wider, widest; 
small, smaller, smallest. 

Collecting materials. 

Let the children just much 
this and all the work pos- 
sible. They will secure only that 
material which they expect use 
and they will more interested 
they the work. The teacher 
needed guide, stimulate, and di- 
rect. Have real measures use 
when that practicable. course, 
the money used must toy money. 
the first grade the teacher may 

find helpful interest those chil- 
dren who need number experience 
using their free periods for carrying 
out activities which use numbers. 
Other periods may given for this 
group. 

Children who need develop 
wider vocabulary can encouraged 
join the extra activities and the 
discussions growing out them. The 
children who need help talking 
clearly and the point may as- 
signed make reports the class, 
store.” The child will need help 
organizing his report before made 
the class. 


Objectives for the Grade 


meaning number symbols and 
number situations. 
standing most easily developed 
through meeting the situation 
actual life practices over and over 
again. 

develop good and prevent bad 
habits work. The pupils will be- 
gin counting their fingers, mak- 
ing marks the board counting 
forward and backward them- 
selves unless the teacher the 
alert from the first day school. 

The first time combination 
needed the answer may given 
the teacher. Later the pupils 
may find the answers counting 
the chairs they have get when 
there are two and they want five, 
when they must find out how many 
more scissors must given out 
supply all five the group when 
two are already supplied. 

soon the idea has been de- 
veloped, the children may taught 
study the combination required. 

pupils need use combina- 
tion before they know it, card 
with the combination and answer 
may placed where the chil- 
dren can see it, can writ- 
ten the blackboard. This will 
prevent counting the fingers 
guessing. 


Seat Work 


Any unsupervised work which uses 
figures and number concepts must 
planned and assigned with care 
order that the children may not 
given that which they have not learned 
thoroughly and, therefore, are apt 
use manner which will cause them 
form bad habits. Until the pupils 
are able the arithmetical work 
correctly without aid, best have 
all unsupervised work consist mak- 
ing toys for the store, furnishing 
house some other activity sim- 
ilar nature. 

One excellent form seat work 
which leads appreciation num- 
bers the game. Quiet games which 
the children can play groups two, 
three, four give some practice 
using numbers, but their greatest 
value comes from enjoying social 
situation which knowledge 
numbers adds the effectiveness 
the play. The games must chosen 
with care find those which make use 
the number work taught and which 
the children will really enjoy playing. 
list games which have been used 


successfully follows: Dominoes, 
lotto, epinette and ring-toss. 


Checking the Work 


definite periods the teacher may 
wish give informal tests find 
out how much the different members 
the group know order that she 
may able stimulate and guide 
the succeeding work properly. Some 
illustrations are: 


Making figures. teacher wishes 
assure herself that each child 
able make all figures correctly, 
she may have large piece paper 
passed each child. Have the 
sheet divided into two equal parts 
and, after practicing one-half 
it, have the children write their 
names the other half. The 
teacher may then call the numerals 
for the children write hori- 
zontal row, they are called. The 
order may changed: as, 
checked very few minutes. 
procedure similar this one will 
enable each child know which 
figures must practice and the 
teacher know which children 
need more help and just what that 
help should be. 

Adding: Distribute lined paper. 
Have each child write his name 
the top line and number each suc- 
cessive line the bottom the 
page. Give out irregular order 
the combinations tested. Have 
the children write the first sum 
the line after the figure and 
on. Grade the papers immediately 
and have each child write down 
the combinations which 
needs practice. Collect the papers 
use finding the errors most 
common the class and plan- 
ning the new work. 

order find out whether child 
has had sufficient number experi- 
ence begin the advanced work, 
the following questions are sug- 
gested type which may used 
advantage: 

Suppose you were playing 
spy,” could you count 100 
5s? Let hear you. 

you were chosen health offi- 
cer the class, could you write 
the figures the chart? Show 
me. 

How quickly can you find pages 
your reader? Find page 112. 
(Any number 200 may 
given.) 

you were sent the store for 

(Continued page 42) 
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Economy Opportunity? 
JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


American public-school system passing through the most 
critical period since its inception. Like all business and governmental 
activities finds itself caught the meshes world-wide depression. Its 
expenditures are being seriously questioned public eager for relief 
from burdensome taxation. Every activity being questioned both 
its merit and its cost. real educator has any desire escape such 
investigation. his foundations have been well laid, welcomes the 
spot-light publicity. fact, one the greatest handicaps under which 
has labored has been indifferent public which has raised money for 
popular education without serious thought value received. 

ever-increasing burden has been assumed the schools and with 
has necessarily followed ever-increasing expenditure public funds. 
a.time like the present, when the cry for lower taxes comes, the public 
turns naturally the largest single item public expenditure, expecting 
relief. 

There can doubt that the schools should share this necessary re- 
trenchment. Everyone must stand his her share the burden, and the 
schools can exception. The danger lies not much the retrench- 
ment how and where shall applied. 

There are many school activities which educators have worked for years 
establish that are being dropped order that economies may ac- 
complished without disturbing the balance the system. Such proce- 
dure does not meet the issue; rather, sidesteps it. are emerge 
from the present crisis with anything like successful program, each de- 
partment and each individual must assume his her share the burden. 
the business world departments are not being eliminated wholesale, but 
instead every department has assume its share the retrenchment. 
The burden this depression not merely that our neighbors but ours 
well. shall emerge from better and stronger than ever meet 
squarely and adhere that which worth while our educational 
program. 

The writer was interested short time ago learn school depart- 
ment one our large cities which advocated the elimination 
activity which had worked for years establish. was prevented from 
doing public sentiment. that case the public assumed the leader- 
ship the educational field. demanded economies but not curtailment 
opportunity. 

Public sentiment will not satisfied with curtailment educational 
opportunities for the children today. demands continuance those 
opportunities reduced cost keeping with reduced national income. 
are not facing theories but facts, and whether educational leadership 
will remain the hands educators transferred politicians 
depends our ability meet present conditions and accomplish the 
desired results without seriously impairing the efficiency our schools. 
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Who Was Who, Horace Mann 


CIRCUIT-RIDER 


might turn back the pages 
childhood far New England 
the year 1809, following dirt road 
Franklin, Massachusetts; 
were climb the attic and 
peer into its shadows, would 
have heard little boy sobbing 
because was afraid Hell. 
His father was dead. His mother 
was the stern stuff the 
times, believing that her children 
must solve their own problems, 
particularly those the: spirit. 
She looked upon fear whole- 
some. This son Horace, thirteen 
years old, was her judgment 
the stronger for his study bare 
words, globe, theology, and his 
practice cramped copy-book 
writing; but the boy had finished 
his day school, had 
many other days, with the con- 
viction original sin. Every- 
thing studied shut him into 
prison self-condemnation. 
was afraid being doomed 
those regions darkness, which 
his teacher had assured him was 
his fate because found diffi- 
cult learn rote did his 
classmates. was thought dull. 
later picture the life Horace 
Mann shows something quite dif- 
ferent. man frail body but vital 
will power was addressing the United 
States Congress the matter 
common-school education our 
country. was the Representative 
from his home state, Massachusetts, 
and was urging upon the Congress 
the need for Department Public 
Instruction Washington. was 
unsuccessful, but later generations 
saw the fruition this idea. was 
speaking certain destructive in- 
fluences childhood which good 
Horace 
Mann’s ideas expressed flaming 
words almost one hundred years ago 
are identical with those modern 
educators. 


OTHER worldly interest pre- 
sents any matter more important than 
the training teachers for the com- 
mon schools. Every teacher should 
know what means, virtue 
what laws, human powers and facul- 


ties are strengthened enfeebled. 
They must eliminate punishments 
know them our schools now. 


The public-school system for which 
our country noteworthy the result 
pioneering the part few 
educators the past. Through the 
efforts those men and women who 
had vision beyond their period, every- 
thing which take for granted today 
was planted barren soil. American 
Childhood desires revive the 
minds and hearts teachers these 


prophets the schools, reviewing 
their contributions 


some human-interest facts about 
them not generally known. 

Horace Mann, founder the 
common schools, the first training 
school for teachers, and whatever 
best progressive education today 
was moving figure the road 
child welfare. 


Pain evil and fear destroys the 
child soul. The pupil’s whole mind 
and heart should spread out like 
map before the teacher for his 
inspection. frightened water-fowl 
dives more quickly beneath the sur- 
face than child’s spirit darts from 


the person who inspires with fear. 


should universally under- 
stood and intimately felt that, re- 
gard children, all precept, ex- 
ample, and kindness, all rebuke 
and commendation, all forms 
education direct 
affect mental growth, just dew, 
sun, shower untimely frost 
affect vegetation. Our common 
schools need well-defined objects 
and colors, all sorts suitable 
apparatus, libraries, fresh air, 
and health teaching. Rote learn- 
ing must changed for that 
which comes from actual experi- 
ence. The boy who made 
clearly understand the prin- 
ciple which flies his kite 
and then recognize the same 
principle his toy windmill, 
wherever business pleasure 
may afterward lead him, will 
mentally refer and think out 
its application. 

“Arithmetic should teach the 
power symbols. Geography, 
instead belittling the earth 
through study globe, 
should commence child plots 
room and its fixtures, his home 
and its apartments, the yards, fields, 
roads, hills, and waters his neigh- 
borhood. There should excursions 
nearby towns. School books are 
value only for interpreting these 
experiences. are making the mis- 
take education trying teach 
complex truths instead the prin- 
ciples and elements means which 
truth discovered.” 


ORDER realize how revolu- 
tionary Horace Mann’s theories were 
his day, need open the door 
the free school century ago. 
had departed from the educa- 
tional ideals the Pilgrims. So-called 
common schools were for the poor 
only. There was teacher-training 
any kind. few text-books supplied 
questions and answers which formed 
the entire body the curriculum. 
Cruel punishment was inflicted upon 
cringing child bodies. Buildings were 
dilapidated, any shelter was con- 
sidered good enough for these schools 

(Continued page 42) 
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Teaching Health Through Nutrition 


SVEN LOKRANTZ, M.D. 
Director, Health Education, Los Angeles, California, Public Schools 


approach the nutrition 
program lies stimulating interest 
the subject food related health 
and explanation the work and 
results special nutrition class. 
lustrative material should brought 
into the schoolroom as: 

perfect flower. 

Pictures healthy children. 

Pictures frail children. 

Individual charts. 

Weight-gain charts. 

Wilted flower. 

Subject matter for the first week 
may include: 


Monday: 

Comparison healthy child with 
beautiful, well-built house. Show pictures 
old shack and beautiful house 
palace. Pick out points resemblance 
between healthy child and beautiful 
house palace, and frail child and 
shack. 

Comparison healthy child with 
sound, perfect fruit. 


Tuesday: 
Description healthy child. 

Have children give their ideas. 

Read the following: 

(1) His bony frame should well 
covered. 

(2) should active, vigorous, 
curious and alert. 

(3) should have clear com- 
plexion with ruddy glow with 
dark circles under the eyes. 

(4) should have bright, ani- 
mated, happy countenance. 

(5) should show 
defects. 

Points especially emphasized 
are: 

Bones well covered. 

Good color, ruddy glow skin, 
dark circles under the eyes. 

Good posture. 

Cheerful and happy facial expres- 
sion free from any sign tired, 
drawn look. 

Good muscular development. 

Good solid flesh. 


Wednesday: 
child. How many look like this? 
Methods improving health. 
Description nutrition class. 
(1) Drink milk and have lesson, 
minutes. 
(2) Exercise for minutes. 
(3) Then rest for 20-30 minutes, 


(4) Explain term 

(a) Body completely re- 
laxed. 

(b) All muscles rest. None are 
doing any work. Make arms 
heavy. Make legs heavy. 
Make head heavy. Make body 


heavy. 


innovation health and physical 
education the work nutrition 
teaching the Los Angeles public 
schools, extracts from which are 
privileged publishing through the 
co-operation Superintendent Frank 
Bouelle and Dr. Lokrantz. 


Although Los Angeles conducts 
special classes for children need 
balanced diet, rest, and corrective 
exercise, the teaching nutrition 
belongs every schoolroom. 

second article from this course 
study will appear early issue. 


(c) completely relaxed arm 

heavy and inert book. 

Other factors which help improve 

health. Have children think about these 

things and ready report them the 
following day. 


Thursday: 

Other factors which help improve 
health: 

Suggestions from children. 

The most important are: 

Hot cereal every morning. 

Three glasses milk every day. 

Some vegetables besides potatoes 
every day. 

least minutes’ rest the 
afternoon. 

Bed time o’clock every night. 

Pass out individual charts. Explain 
ways marking. These charts are re- 
minders help the children these 
things. 

Suggestion: Present these charts 
game. Encourage the children all the 
things suggested, but impress upon them 
that first all want the charts tell 
true story, and far better put zero 
where belongs than have perfect 
chart tells false story. These indi- 
vidual charts are kept school. 


Friday: 
Presentation and explanation weight- 
gain chart. 


Second Week 


Topic: Adequate meals for school chil- 
dren. 


Aims: 

teach the children what com- 
prises adequate breakfast, lunch 
and dinner. 

create desire have such 
meals. 

Illustrative material: 

Food models. 

Posters model meals. 
References: 

Rose, Feeding the Chap- 
ter XII. 

McCollum and Simmonds, 
Nutrition and Health,” 117. 


Monday: 

Remind the children that the reason 
they are studying nutrition help them 
grow strong and healthy like the perfect 
flower. breakfast the right food will 
help them. 

Ask two three children what they 
had for breakfast. 

Tell following story: 

good breakfast like good table with 
four sturdy legs. You need four things for 
breakfast, you are going strong and 
sturdy. you had fruit, big dish hot 
cereal, one two slices bread toast 
buttered, and glass milk cup 
cocoa made with milk, your breakfast 
like the four legs strong table. Each one 
these like one leg the table which 
holds and makes steady. What 
would happen one leg was broken? Just 
the table would weaker, you would 
weaker you had only three legs your 
breakfast. you had only two things, you 
would like two-legged table. And only 
one thing for breakfast! Think one- 
legged table! Who could use one-legged 
table? Who would strong sturdy 
useful with only one thing for breakfast? 
you are going strong and useful you 
need these four things every morning for 
breakfast: Fruit, hot cereal with milk 
cream and little sugar, bread toast 
buttered, and milk cocoa. 

Illustrate these four 
models. 

Ask how many children had this kind 
breakfast. 


Tuesday: 

Review the four foods necessary for 
good breakfast. 

good lunch also important. 

Ask how many children eat the 
school cafeteria home for lunch. (Dis- 
cuss hot lunches today and the box lunches 
following day.) 
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suitable hot lunch school should 
contain least four elements: 
hot dish (made school). 
Sandwiches two slices bread 
and butter. 
Milk. 
Fruit salad dessert. 

Illustrate this with food models. 

Point out the children that they 
may eat more than this, but they should 
take least this much. 

Drill children subject matter. 

Have menu school cafeteria 
board each day. Select suitable lunch 
costing from 10¢ 15¢. Also select one hot 
dish supplement box lunch. 


Wednesday: 
Review briefly Monday’s and Tues- 
day’s lesson. 
Present the subject the box lunch. 
suitable box lunch should consist 
Two three sandwiches. 
Fruit. 
Dessert. 
Milk. 
Illustrate with food models posters. 
Encourage children who bring box 
lunches supplement them buying 
hot dish from the school cafeteria. 
Drill children this subject matter. 


Thursday: 
Review briefly the lessons Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Present idea needing three meals 
each day. 
Ask children which meal they have not 
discussed. 
good dinner supper should consist 
of: 
Meat thick soup. 
One starchy food (potato, rice, 
spaghetti). 
Two fresh vegetables one raw, 
salad. 
Bread and butter. 
Milk. 
Dessert. 
Illustrate with food models posters. 
Drill children this subject matter. 


Friday: 
Review briefly the components 
good breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 
Present idea that some foods are good 
for growing children and some foods are not. 
Have children list the foods which are 
healthful. These may written the 
board named. 
likewise for the foods not advised 
for growing children. 
Complete this list from the following: 
Pickled meats and highly seasoned 
meats, such “hot dogs,” sausage. 
Highly seasoned foods any de- 
scription, hot tamales, chili 
beans, mustard. 
Greasy and fried foods, fried 
potatoes, fried fish, fat cuts pork. 
Pickles. 
Cucumbers. 
Hot breads. 
Doughnuts. 


Waffles and hot cakes, except oc- 
casionally. 

Beverages: tea, coffee, coco-cola, 
pop, and all bottled soda water. 
Sweets, except dessert. 

ill discuss the unsuitability these 
foods next week. 

Give each child copy the diet list 
take home for his mother use. 


Third Week 


Topic: Adequate meals for school chil- 
dren. 
Aims: 
give further information con- 
cerning adequate meals. 
encourage the habit having 
adequate meals. 
Illustrative material: 
Food models. 
Posters. 
Samples fresh bread pancakes. 
References: The same for the preced- 
ing week. 


Review number foods required for 
good breakfast. 

Have one two children set with 
food models the breakfast they had that 
morning, followed criticisms the other 
children. 

Teacher pupil suggest other foods 
which they might choose and still have good 
breakfast, according the following list: 

Fruit: orange juice, 
banana, stewed prunes, apples, figs, 
pears, apricots, fresh stewed. 
May put cream and sugar fruits 
desired. 

Cereal: Any cooked cereal, cream 
wheat, oatmeal, farina, wheatena, 
etc., may cooked milk. These 
are preferable ready-to-serve 
cereal corn flakes, shredded 
wheat, etc., but the latter may 
served occasionally for variety. 
Serve with cream milk, sugar, 
little butter. 

or, 
scrambled omelet. 

Strip two crisp bacon occasion- 
ally chipped beef fish. 

Bread: Preferably whole wheat 
graham. May toasted and but- 
tered and occasionally with jam, 
jelly marmalade. 

Milk, cocoa made with milk. 


poached 


Tuesday: 
Review suitable hot lunch. 
Suggestions foods for hot lunch. 
One hot dish, choice of: 

(1) Thick soup; vegetable, cream 
tomato, asparagus, celery, pea, 
bean, barley, rice. 

(2) Stew: Beef, lamb, with 
vegetables. 

Meat: Slice roast beef, lamb, 
veal, hash, meat loaf, chicken, 
lamb chop. 

(4) 
broiled boiled with cream 


other sauce; canned, salmon 
tuna. 

(5) Eggs: Omelet, plain witn ham, 

bacon scrambled boiled. 

(6) Cheese dishes: Macaroni 

spaghetti and cheese. 

(7) Vegetables: (See supper for list.) 
Bread and butter, plain sand- 

wich (see below). 

Glass milk. 

Salad: Fruit, potato, stuffed tomato, 
lettuce and tomato, combination 
vegetable, beet, grated carrot, let- 
tuce, spinach, olive, cheese, fruit 
and cheese, nut and date. Waldorf 
with mayonnaise dressing (prefer- 
ably home-made). 

Dessert: Fruit, cake, ice-cream, 
pudding, custard, jello, candy oc- 

Several children may set food 
models few combinations suitable for 
their lunches the school cafeteria 
home. 


a0 


Wednesday: 

Review suitable box lunch. 

Suggested box lunches. 

Sandwiches, two three. Made 
with bread, real butter possible, 
and choice the following fillers: 
(1) Cheese: Cottage, cream, Neuf- 

American, Swiss. 

(2) Egg: Chopped grated. 

(3) Meat: Sliced tongue, roast beef, 
veal, lamb, crisp bacon, chicken, 
turkey. 

(4) Jelly, jam, marmalade. 

(5) butter. 

(6) Uncooked vegetables: Lettuce, 
tomato, carrot, onion, celery. 

(7) Dates, nuts, olives. 

(8) Fish: Salmon, tuna, sardine, 
mackerel. 

(9) Make palatable combinations 
and vary. crisp lettuce leaf 
adds the attractiveness 
sandwiches. 

Raw vegetables: Carrots, celery, 

tomato, lettuce. 

Fruit: Apples, oranges, pears, 

peaches, and raisins. 

Dessert: Cake, cookies, nuts, candy, 
ice-cream. 

Milk. 

Use-food models set some good 

box lunches. 


~ 


Thursday: 

Review good dinner supper. 

Foods suggested for good evening 
meal. 

Soup (if not for lunch), meat, fish 
eggs. 

Starchy food: Potato, rice, spa- 
ghetti, macaroni, sweet potatoes, 
lima butter beans. 

Two fresh vegetables: Artichokes, 
asparagus, string beans, beets, cab- 
bage, carrots, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts, spinach, onions, parsnips, 
green peas, squash, tomatoes, tur- 
nips. One should served hot, the 

(Continued page 42) 
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Sail On! 


Play for Columbus Day 


MARION HOLBROOK 


THE 

BUS 

Two Sparrows 

Mary 

JEAN 

QUEEN ISABELLA 

SPANISH COURTIERS 

CHILDREN 


THE COSTUMES: 

The costumes described will serve 
give the players and the audience 
suggestion the atmosphere 
Italy and Spain and are authentic 
only outline. 

which covers him entirely. simply 
large piece cambric, dull side out, 
canton flannel draped around the 
permit free action the arms. white 
shirt, open the throat, worn with 
it. The cloak may draped that 
the lower part the costume does 
not show, and ordinary clothing may 
worn. 

The sparrows wear grey sleeping- 
garment costumes with hoeds and 
piece wired material attached 
resemble tail feathers. These costumes 
may made crépe paper. 

The Italian girls wear white blouses 
with gay calico cambric skirts. They 
may have bodice the same ma- 
terial the skirt and black dark 
apron. bright scarf crosses front 
the blouse and tucked under the 
bodice. white crépe paper headdress 
made square adjusted the 
head the manner Red Cross 
head-covering, but made stand 
high front possible. White stock- 
ings are worn with black shoes. The 
boys may wear their ordinary knicker- 
bockers with white shirts. Two pieces 
bright calico crépe paper are 
twisted together form sash and 
another piece knotted loosely around 
the neck. 

simple court costume for the girls, 
suggestive the period, made 
paper cambric, the glazed side out. 
The skirt very full and sewed 


tight waist. The sleeves are long 
and very full. They are worn puft 
the top but are bound about every 
three inches from the elbow down. 
They may contrasting material 
white cheesecloth. The neck 
square. The boys may wear three- 
quarter length capes cambric 
dyed canton flannel over their every- 
day suits. white ruff crépe paper 
worn the neck will give the costume 
mediaeval touch. Bérets which 
old plumes feathers made crépe 
paper are sewed, are carried. 


THE SETTING: 


The scene park any town. 
center-back slightly raised plat- 
form which the figure Co- 
lumbus, seated. wears long loose 
cloak. gazing off into space 
though dreaming his great voyage. 
sits very still. the base the 
statue the name “Christopher Co- 
lumbus.” Several wreaths lie the 
platform. 

Two sparrows hop in, left. They 
are talking each other they hop 
about finding bits eat the grass. 

First Sparrow: What lot pop- 
corn there the park today! 

Sparrow: It’s holiday, 
and the children dropped from their 
bags their way picnic. 

First Sparrow: holiday? can’t 
Hallowe’en, and I’m sure it’s not 
time for Thanksgiving. 

Sparrow: Let think; 
what did they call it. Oh, remember. 
It’s Columbus Day! 

First Sparrow: you mean it’s 
holiday for our old friend, Colum- 
bus? 

Sparrow: Yes. wonder 
knows about it. 

First Sparrow: Let’s over and 
ask him. 

(They hop over the statue.) 

(turning and looking 
them): Greetings, little friends. 

Sparrow: How you do, 
sir? 

Sparrow: How you do, 
sir? 

First Sparrow: just wondered 
you knew that it’s Columbus Day. 

Yes. know. 


hung 
flags out all over town. 

First Sparrow: And the children 
are having holiday. 

Sparrow: having 
picnics and all sorts good times. 
And it’s all your honor. Because 
you discovered America for Spain. 
Are you pleased? 

No, feel very sad to- 
day. 

Sparrow: But just think! 
All over the land people are thinking 
about you. 

No, afraid the 
people have forgotten me. The gar- 
deners put these wreaths feet 
this morning and went away. one 
remembers great adventure 
these days. 

First Sparrow: We'll never forget, 
Christopher Columbus. We'll never 
forget the stories you’ve told 
your travels. 

Sparrow: Never. 

Dear little birds, 
should very lonely without you. 

First Sparrow: you could have 
wish, sir, what would be? 

wish that the children would re- 
member and dance for 
danced Italy long, long ago. 

Sparrow: Bother! Here 
come some children now. have 
go. come back later. 

Sparrow: Good-by. 

Good-by, 
rows. 

(The birds out, right, quickly. 
Mary, Jean and Ted come in, left. 
They may bouncing balls, rolling 
hoops, enter scooters.) 


Mary (pointing statue): Let’s sit 
down here and wait for the other chil- 
dren catch us. 

promised wait for 
them. 

(looking off left): They aren’t 
even sight. 

Mary (reading name statue): 
Look. says “Christopher Colum- 
bus.” 

(looking the statue): Why, 
that must Columbus! 

And this Columbus Day! 
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Mary: While waiting, let’s sit 
down and see who knows the most 
about Columbus. 

JEAN: Will you play too, Ted? 

Oh, all right. 

Mary: must sit down first and 
think. 


(They seat themselves the base 
the statue.) 

suppose everyone knows that 
Columbus discovered America 1492. 

(Columbus slowly leans forward and 
listens the children.) 

Mary: Well, course. That’s why 
have Columbus Day, celebrate 
the day reached land. 

JEAN: history book says 
was born Genoa. That’s city 
the coast Italy. 

wonder what children did 
then. you suppose they played 
games and had much fun have 
now? 

Mary: guess children always 
played games. Don’t you think so, 
Jean? 

Yes. Think how pretty they 
must have looked their bright 
dresses! wish could see them. 

Mary: can imagine how they 
looked. 

(The three sit, chins cupped 
hands, and presently off-stage singing 
heard. gay, lively air, and 
moment groups Italian chil- 
dren bright fiesta costumes enter, 
right and left. They are all smiling 
happily they sing. They form circles 
and skip about then 
run off they came, their song grow- 
ing fainter they disappear. The 
three children have watched them 
quietly, with interest.) 

Jean: Yes. must have been ex- 
citing live there the sea. 

But was more exciting 
Spain and get ships cross the 
ocean. 

Mary: history book says 
that King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella gave Columbus his ships. had 
wait long time for them. 

But must have been fine 
visit the Spanish court. 

Mary: Let’s imagine visiting the 
King and Queen Spain! 

(Stately music heard, growing 
louder Ferdinand and Isabella en- 
ter, right. They stand right center 
while number courtiers enter, left, 
cross them slowly, make deep bows 
and curtsies and turn and out left. 
desired, they may remain until all 
have bowed before the king and queen 
and then all may dance gavotte 
some other stately figures. The chil- 
dren watch before.) 


(when the court scene has van- 
ished): Girls might like visit the 
king and queen, but like have 
sailed with Columbus the “Santa 
Maria.” 

Mary: wonder was afraid 
when got out the ocean where 
ship had ever been before. 

JEAN: His sailors were afraid. They 
wanted turn back. 

But not Columbus. Columbus 
just said, “Sail on!” 

(Slowly the statue raises his head 
and his right arm slowly points the 
sky off toward the right. The children 
cannot see this but they, too, turn 
their eyes the same direction.) 

JEAN: Look those clouds 
there! Don’t they look like three ships 
with sails? 

(rising, excitedly): Yes. They 
“Nina,” the “Pinta” and the “Santa 
Maria”! 

(Columbus slowly rises, point- 
ing.) 

Mary: looks just like the pic- 
ture history book. 

wish been the sailor who 
first saw land! 

(Columbus has slowly moved his 
hands his mouth.) 

(in clear loud voice): 
Land, ho! 


(Off-stage, faintly echoed, comes the 
from several voices, “Land, ho!” 
The children look one another 
quickly astonishment.) 

Mary: What was that? 

thought heard someone call 
“Land, ho!” 

from the statue. 

(They all turn and look Co- 
lumbus, but seated before, 
gazing off into space.) 

Mary (rubbing her eyes): feel 
though been asleep and Columbus 
had been talking me. 

imagined it. 

was like real adventure. 
never thought much about Colum- 
bus before. 

Mary: But never forget him 
now. 

Couldn’t something for 
him show that remember? 

Jean: think might dance and 
sing for him. the children danced 
and sang when was boy, might 
like dance and sing for him 
now. 

Mary (looking off, left): see the 
others coming now. run and tell 
them. 


(She runs off and the two look after 
her. Singing heard and moment 
Mary returns with group chil- 
dren playing modern singing game. 
They skip and immediately take 
places all over the stage for singing 
game. They may perform several 
these, and the close they skip off, 
singing they go. Mary, Jean, and 
Ted are the last leave. They linger 
moment the foot the statue.) 


Mary: Good-by, Columbus. 

JEAN: Good-by, Columbus. 

Good-by, Columbus. wish 
sailed with you. 

(After they have all gone, Colum- 
bus turns and looks after them and 
raises his hand farewell.) 

Good-by, boys and 
girls. Thank you for remembering. 

(The little sparrows hop in.) 

First Sparrow: That was fine 
celebration, sir. watched from 
our tree-top. 

was beautiful, little 
sparrows. 

Sparrow: you feel hap- 
pier now? 

(nodding slowly): Now 
very happy. 

First Sparrow: The evening wind 
cold, Columbus. May sleep here 
beside you when grows dark? 

You may sleep beside 
me, little friends. 

(The sparrows huddle close his 
chair either side.) 

Sparrow: You don’t mind 
the wind and rain, you, sir? 

No, days danger 
are all passed. 

First Sparrow: But you had great 
courage, Christopher Columbus. 

Only the courage 
say, “Sail on! Sail on!” 


(The little birds tuck their heads 
under their wings and sleep beside the 
motionless statue Columbus the 
curtains close. there are curtains, 
they hold the pose for moment and 
then out quietly the music the 
court scene played softly.) 


MUSIC: 


Many collections songs used 
the schools include old Italian folk 
songs and any these may used. 
Ten Folk Songs and 
Ballads, attractive air. the 
words are found too difficult, the 
syllable “la” can substituted. 

Any stately march may played 
for the Spanish court scene. “Praise 
for Peace” The Golden Book might 
used. can purchased from the 

(Continued page 45) 
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There are great big ships andthey ride all day, Andthey hur -ry good lands far a-way; 
mad and the winds were cold, Butthe heart the pi-lot wastrue And 
With strong rhythm and not too fast 


nev wereships brave The Pin ta, the Ni- na, the San -ta Ma-rie! With 
strong was his faith the strange sea, Pin-ta, the na, the San-ta Ma-rie! 


en-gines that and galesThe big ships go, but strong sails The 


ships For These lit tle ships found you your way through the 


lit tleshipshad; They spread them free, the Pin ta, the Ni- na, the San- Ma-rie, 
nev shallships brave the three, The Pin ta, the Ni- na, the San- Ma-rie. 


The words the poem are reprinted permission from For Days and Book rights reserved. 
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this idea suggests! From the delicate 
tints color the spring, now 
turn gay bold colors autumn 
for our painting and craft work. 

Let study and observe pictures 
that contain such coloring and that 
are representative Indian life. There 
are many select from, and here 
interesting list: 

“The Indian Trail,” Stark. 

“Indian Harvest,” Couse. 

“The Santa Hunter. 

Primitive Sculptor,” Couse. 

“Navajo Raid,” Remington. 

“Back Firing,” Remington. 

What interesting walk sug- 
gested “The Indian Trail!” Imag- 
ine yourself small Indian boy girl 
walking along this trail early the 
morning. There would dew the 
foliage, long cool shadows and spots 
cheerful sunlight across the path, 
birds would singing and other small 
wild life about. Perhaps such 
trail you might see deer, bear look- 
ing for berries, rabbit racoon 
scurrying into the thicket. Those 
the class who hiking camp- 
ing trips, who live the country 
can tell actual trails they know, 
trails through the woods, down the 
river pond; even cowpath can 
interesting, because cattle, they 
say, their way pasturage made 
many the trails that are now paved 
modern streets and roads. 

Everywhere, too, along trail, trees 
and shrubs offer wonderful variety 
leaves for observation. Let 
gather many leaves can for 
study class, and use them draw 
and paint from. Also can model 
from clay many kinds birds and ani- 
mals that are familiar along country 
trails. When the clay dry, can 


LOUISE TESSIN 


given coat shellac and then fin- 
ished with tempera paint, oil en- 
amel colors. The story Hiawatha 
offers many subjects for modeling and 
drawing lessons this kind. 


that this harvest time for us, too. 
Can the class tell something about the 
agriculture our various types In- 
dians? What were some the food- 


Note: Miss Tessin ready help 
you with your particular needs art 
teaching. She will glad answer 
letters, stating grade, age pupils, 


and phase subject which you 
need advice. 
Address, Louise Tessin, 


ton Bradley Company, Park 


Street, Springfield, Mass. 


stuffs they raised originally, and what 
are some those introduced into 
America the early settlers? Let 
illustrate some the most common 
fruits, vegetables and grains that 
harvest. Paint decorative basket 
fruit flat colors. The composition 
may presented symmetric 
motif. Develop this folded paper. 

“The Primitive Sculptor” shows 
Indian artist modeling, carving 
painting pottery. Some our early 
Indian tribes were more advanced 
art and civilization than others the 
time the white men came settle 
this land. Some modeled objects for 
utility only, others added decoration, 
and there were some who even mod- 
eled objects for decoration only. The 
colors decorated pottery are rather 


Art Childhood 


Indian Summer for Art Suggestion 


limited, consisting mostly 
browns and tans, yellows, black, gray 
and white. These colors were all 
simple earthen colors. Modern pottery 
‘an painted all gay tones imag- 
inable, because new methods and new 
pigments have made this possible. The 
colors Indian weaving, however, are 
numerous and gay. 

Let the class cut forms Indian 
pottery and decorate these. They can 
also develop interesting rug designs 
borders using the units illustrated, 
combinations these. 

“Back Firing” makes think 
stories Indian wars. Does the class 
know how the Blackfoot Indians got 
that name? Indians well white 
men often back fire case oncom- 
ing prairie forest fires. 

associate buffaloes with stories 
Indians and western migration. 
whole herd may represented re- 
peating the one illustrated follow- 
ing page. Add grass and blue sky the 
picture, the feeling dust and sage 
brush, perhaps distant prairie 
fire from which the animals are run- 
ning. 

“The Santa Trail” has back- 
ground that represents Arizona, dry, 
yellow and red, hot. Observe all the 
colors this picture. Let write 
imaginary story how the pioneers 
have stopped make camp for the 
night, and the trials they have had 


the day. Then add the camp 


fire, cooking food, and lastly the songs 
are told they sang about their camp 
fires before going bed. 

Each state offers different type 
background for pioneer camps and 
travel. The big poster illustration 
this issue may serve the starting 
point for fine painting the spirit 

(Continued page 42) 
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HAT STAND FOR 


Blue-green 

Yellow-green 

Pale orange-pink 

Deeper orange-pink 
Light yellow 

Deep yellow 

Violet-blue 

Cut base 34-inch lumber, and 
all other parts 34-inch lumber 
packing box wood. Sandpaper all 
parts smooth before putting to- 
gether. Base long leaf back 
fits into hole base, Shave 
base down produce round peg, 

Glue peg into hole base, and 
nail flower design base front 

Paint oil colors. When dry, 
give surface coat white shel- 
lac. painting can done 
enamel paint. Tube oil colors can 
mixed with household enamel 
produce all tints desired 
enamel paint. This medium needs 
other finish. 

Mix colors and clean brushes 
with turpentine, turpentine sub- 
stitute gasoline. sure not 
hide oil-soaked, dirty paint cloths 
they are apt start fire. 
Keep them tin bucket. not 
cover the top the bucket. 


THE CLOSET SHELF 
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The design the covered wagon and may lengthened 
adding another the composition. 

The suggestion may used for painting border add- 
ing mountains for background, plains cactus desert. 
may illustrate various incidents the history our pioneers 


moving west, incorporating special details and colors, 
representing morning, evening night. 


may carried out black silhouette white paper, 
adding reins the wagon, and pioneers foot walking along 
with the procession. 

may also carried out cut-paper project. The wagon 
tongue will have changed sort shaft, and 
pasted against either side, Pattern for wagon suggested 
cardboard box can the foundation for the wagon. 
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AND 


HALLOWE'EN 
THE GOBLINS MEAN 
LURK EVERY WHERE ALL NIGHT. 
AND BEWARE, 
AND PLAY WITH CARE 
THEY'LL GRAB YOU OFF SIGHT. 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


October 
tween harvest fields and lush orchards, 
are impressed this year never 
before with the lavishness our earth. 
realize that nature has the power 
renew herself from season season 
irrespective the fluctuation 
human affairs. walk through 
drifting leaves, with the torches 
the goldenrod guide us, come 
the crossroads the country school. 
work with the equipment 
last year, the same isolation, and 
one teacher who meeting the edu- 
cational needs children from kin- 
dergarten grammar-grade ages. 

may sure that this autumn 
beautiful and fruitful al- 
ways, may find assurance 
the fact that the country school still 
living fruitful force childhood 
and its community. The very pov- 
erty its situation its inspiration; 
feeds itself struggle; creates 
its own opportunities. One the sig- 
nificant developments the educa- 
tional crisis through which have 
been passing that the good country 
school discovered possessed 
certain primitive straightforward- 
ness, integrity method, which are 
carrying forward advance more 
privileged classrooms. 

How know this? the first 
place, each 
year increases its thousands read- 
ers rural schools. know what 
these little red schoolhouses are doing. 
Our posters brighten their walls. Their 
teachers write us. May quote from 
one our most valued rural-school 
teachers who writes from 
isolated school Montana? Her spirit 
illustrative the flame which in- 
spires the one-room school. 


box books came after 
had come over here this other 
school. was held the rail- 
road for time account the 
bad roads. are far from the 
railroad that bad weather month’s 
delay transportation not all 
unusual. The stages were unable 
run, and much the mail was brought 
through pack horses. had written 
our stage driver bring the box out, 
but could not for some time ac- 
count the condition the roads. 
Such enjoyment had opening the 


box! has been years since have 
had such wealth new professional 
reading material all once. think 
shall make sort traveling library 
out the children’s books, all 
our rural schools are woefully lack- 
ing library facilities. children 
hurry through their lessons order 
that they may have extra read- 
ing period with the new books. 

“This school different from the 
one taught last year. There are quite 
number big boys, seventeen and 
eighteen years old, who have made 
life difficult for their former teachers. 
was warned that was ‘bad’ 
school. actually found baseball bat 
which the school directors informed 
the former teacher had kept her 
desk protection. The poor woman 
kept six-shooter also desk 
drawer, and when someone the 
neighborhood broke into the school- 
house and stole it, she invested 
shotgun. 

“But discovered the first week that 
these boys love sing. have or- 
ganized music club, and have the 
most peaceful school you can imagine. 
Lots music, debates, track work 
and hard work school seem 
what they need. There are num- 
ber little folks, too, time 
full. are reading those books 
tatters, particularly the humorous 
ones. One little chap chuckled right 
out loud school yesterday; did 
heart good. Happiness the best 
remedy the world for boys and girls 
who have started their life the en- 
vironment ‘bad’ school.” 


our readers will say 
that this unusual instance 
the contribution the country school 
making, but feel that this not 
true. The average one-room school, 
taken all all, simple and gener- 
ally efficient institution. Well taught, 
geared the needs its neighbor- 
hood, vital force the social 
and intellectual needs the country- 
side. 

The State Arkansas has about 
thirteen hundred one-room schools. 
Three hundred these have been 
built rebuilt during the last five 
years because, spite the popu- 
larity consolidation, these schools 
are able operate lower cost, com- 


petently, and with success the 
human products they turn out. Com- 
pared with those towns and cities 
the state, the rural school has out- 
distanced all other departments the 
Arkansas educational system. 

not all decry more modern 
methods, richer equipment, and the 
privileges enjoyed the great pub- 
lic and private schools. should, 
however, celebrate this month our 
country’s blessed harvests, the fine 
crop children the country school 
raising, and express our appreciation 
their teachers. 


CHILDHOOD will give 
you real reason for being thankful next 
month; expect our November 
issue unusually helpful and re- 
freshing. well worked-out unit 
teaching, “Indian Life the Third 
Grade,” Katherine Baird, will 
describe craftwork, dramatics, lan- 
guage teaching and correlation with 
all the other subjects, leading 
the Thanksgiving thought. 

“The Bulletin Board Language 
Teaching,” from the recent revision 
reading and language the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, public schools, 
will combine community 
learned through excursions with cre- 
ative expression the classroom. 

“Museum Day Program,” from 
the experience Mr. Boggess, fa- 
miliar our readers through his re- 
cent article Home Work, will tell 
how use local history enter- 
taining way. This one our most 
unusual assembly programs. 

Children’s Book Week gives 
opportunity present the subject 
the school library, development 
which attracting increasing notice. 
shall have two articles, one about 
what might termed home-made 
classroom library, the other describing 
more elaborate one with purchase 
list books. 

Among our popular story authors 
next month will Miriam Clark Pot- 
ter, who will contribute another tale 
the delectable Mrs. Goose, and 
Josephine Bouton, with Indian 
legend the North. Louise Tessin’s 
Thanksgiving poster and suggestions 
for November art and craft will be, 
although seems impossible, more 
helpful and timely than ever. 
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Studies Living Art 


masked comes into 
its own. Auguste Renoir’s portrait 
his son, Claude, interest the 
adult because its interpretation 
mood, and children, since they feel 
with the boy the picture, the 
supreme joy impersonation. are 
seldom permitted enter the inner 
world youth, but through child’s 
play, “dressing up” and 
other creative expression some- 
times slip into the secret places his 
heart, returning with new insight. 
remains for the artist give this 
glimpse the true child spirit. 

Auguste Renoir was the greatest 
the French Impressionists. The por- 
trait which reproduce this month 
has been for some time the United 
States and now collection 
French art Buckingham Palace, 
London. The boy painted against 
background washed with broad 
brush strokes vivid blue, which 
blends with tones gold-brown and 
the yellow wooden legs the chair. 
tan cap, coral-colored neck ruffle, 
transparent white costume and white 
slippers complete the color scheme. 
Claude painted with auburn hair, 
blue eyes, and the full crimson lips 
childhood. His expression that 
assurance; one might almost describe 
his masquerade dress. 


child-artist nearly always 
impressionistic his first use color. 
sees all nature did Degas, 
Monet, Manet, Renoir, masses 
color without lines except form and 
outline are determined the merg- 
the child drew the springs his artis- 
tic feeling from the East, where for 
centuries vivid blocks color have 
been woven into Persian and Japanese 
rugs; or, like the savage, sees the 
world mosaic made sun 
and shade alternating patterns. 
boldly colors instead draws. 
took long time accept the Im- 
pressionistic school art; still 
make the mistake trying teach 
the child who splashes color 
sees it, draw. 

Teaching art appreciation young 


children needs complemented 
our own appreciation those 
artists who have expressed creative 
genius that vision which discover 
the early artistic expression chil- 
dren. Clarified, refined, analyzed, but 
finding its inspiration clear vision, 
Impressionistic painting limpid 
childhood. 

Auguste Renoir, during his forty 
years painting, summed all that 
was best Impressionism. His por- 
traits, still-life canvases and sea-scapes 
express equal beauty. His paint, laid 
with palette knife, rich, sleek, 
and soft brilliancy. was cou- 
rageous using colors unknown 
his period; Turkish pink and ivory 
tints relieved strong blues similar 
those enamel, crushed straw- 
berry, lemon and viridian. Light 
distributed everywhere his can- 
vases, almost excluding shadows. 
used color less outline objects than 
indicate their transparency af- 
fected the atmosphere. believed 
that depth should indicated 
portrait, and the observer’s interest 
guided the essential point, al- 
though every part must accurately 
executed. 


lived from 1841 
1919. was born humble parents, 
his father being French tailor. The 
family lived Limoges where the boy 
Auguste was apprenticed porce- 
lain factory, receiving there his first 
training color. Later, Paris, 
painted window shades until had 
saved enough money enter the 
Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts. From the 
first, was reactionary painting, 
following the lead those daring 
artists who were working direct from 
nature instead the dull grays and 
blacks old etaliers. The young 
Auguste saw beauty and sweetness 
realism. felt and depicted the 
gaiety French holidays, flashes 
sun, the oddity crowds, the graceful 
arabesques traced bathers hot 
beaches, the vibrating and heated at- 
mosphere summertime. Beneath 
his brushes tattered straw hat 
turned gold, blue jackets sap- 
phire. The tracery leaves that 


painted white cloth spread 
garden table was full motion 
phrase music. 

Renoir’s work was looked upon for 
long time self-conscious revolt 
against the traditions the older 
“Lise,” dressed white frock, sun- 
shade her hand she walked 
through the Forest Fontainebleu, 
won Renoir recognition the French 
Salon. Soon his success and future 
were secure. acquired wide popu- 
larity, and was able lead the busy 
peaceful life for which had always 
longed. built stone house and 
studio Cagnes, small hill-town 
near Nice France, where enjoyed 
his three boys, watched the ripening 
his oranges and olives, and produced 
paintings that will preserve forever 
the sunshine and pure air French 
hillsides. 


Auguste Renoir was 
typically French, his paintings are 
well known this country. His 
portraits childhood, particular, 
have been reproduced magazines 
devoted art, and are well worth 
studying. “Child “Dan- 
“Girl with Falcon,” “Two 
Little Girls” hung the 
Chicago Art Institute, “In the Lux- 
embourg “Mother and 
Child,” and Gatherers” would 
children. The famous 
“Madame Charpentier and Her Chil- 
dren,” available reproductions for 
schoolroom study, hangs the Metro- 
politan Museum Art, New York 
City. This was perhaps Renoir’s most 
important portrait commission, 
Charpentier was influential Paris 
publisher. 

Our “Claude Clown White” 
intimate side great artist’s life. 
are told that his sons, two whom 
were severely wounded the World 
War, were Renoir’s frequent models 
children, and among his deepest 
admirers. Claude Renoir, the young- 
est, has preserved Cagnes his 
father’s studio and those his paint- 
ings that have not been acquired 
museums abroad and this country. 
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Something 


say there need 
for teaching the alphabet. this 
may, have always found that children 
like learn their and that 
they are source pleasant seatwork 
and profitable games. list possi- 
bilities follows: 

The making the well-known 
books, with standing for 
Apple, etc. 

Letters made colored strips, 
pasted white squares. 

Sewing cards with letter designs. 

Sticks placed letter forms 
the desks. 

The formation curved letters 
pasting parquetry half-circles 
large single-lined letters. 

For letter game, have the children 
stand circle holding the initial 
their first names. One child stands 
the center. The teacher addresses him, 
does Kenneth’s name begin 
with?” the child answers correctly, 
may around the circle until 
misses, when another chosen 
replace him. 

Vary this game having the center 
child blindfolded. calls, for example, 


answers and the center child guesses his 
name. 

Sense-training plays are fun too. 
Children close eyes and guess the letter 
feeling its shape. The letters may 
wood heavy cardboard, they 
may cut from sandpaper and pasted 
on. square cards. 

Marion Brunswick, Maine 


The House the Three Bears 


BEGAN making plans 
and drawings which ranged all the way 
from rough squares the conventional 
house that appears children’s read- 
ing books. These drawings did not 
convey great deal, made paper 
models two types. One was the 
ordinary doll’s house with the back 
opening like door. The other opened 
though cut two through the ridge- 
pole and again the middle one 
the halves. This was the model chosen. 

The house was have two stories. 
Downstairs the large room the center 
would combination dining room 
and library. One small room must 


kitchen and the other, one child 
said, playroom nursery for the 
young bear and Goldilocks she ever 
came back visit. Over the kitchen 
was the bathroom. “There’s one 
those every house,” the children 
said. The other side room over the 
nursery must the guest room for 
Goldilocks. 

Our wood came pieces one, six, 
eight, ten, and twelve inches wide, 


This Department, contributed our 
readers from their everyday classroom 
experience, has proved helpful and 
popular. 

want your name it, telling 
original plans, how you solved 
ing problem, how you are expressing 
new ideas developing the regular 


subjects the course study. 
Manuscripts should under five 

hundred words; seasonal, submitted 

three months advance. Send your 


ideas, enclosing self-addressed 
stamped envelope, AMERICAN 
Editorial, Milton Brad- 
ley Company, 120 East 
Street, New York City. 


one-half inch thick, and four feet long. 
few were two inches square and four 
feet long. had rulers, squares 
and yardstick with which our 
measuring. First measured board 
for the floor the big front room, one 
yard long and one foot wide. Another 
floor board just like was chosen for 
the back rooms and then sawed half, 
making the space twelve eighteen 
inches. tried various heights for the 
front the house and chose one twelve- 
and one ten-inch board, making the 
front twenty-two inches from the floor 
the beginning the roof. Two-inch 
square posts were used for corner beams 
make the wall very strong, that 
anyone should try lift the house 
the windows the walls would not pull 
out. The house was built three sec- 
tions, and though often placed to- 
gether was never fastened until very 


nearly completed. this way, more. 


people could conveniently work 
each piece. the front, made five 
windows and door which would open 
and shut. The back had three windows 
and door. was fun making the 
windows boring big holes where the 


corners should and then sawing 
from one the other with keyhole 
saw. Each child did some sawing, nail- 
ing and boring. 

When the house was finished all 
turned into painters. Colors are such 
fun, but studied those that har- 
monized before began paint. 
Pink and blue were used for bedrooms; 
pink for the bears’ room because 
would well with brown bears; and 
blue for Goldilocks’ room. Green was 
cool and fresh for bathroom. Yellow 
would give sunny look the kitchen 
and nursery, and ivory would light 
but different for the big room down- 
stairs. All floors would look well brown, 
and all ceilings white. The ceilings were 
the most difficult paint. They were 
left until the last because they showed 
the least. 

The house seemed finished, but 
there were bears live it. All the 
toy bears had were too large and 
too many kinds. Looking our rulers 
decided that the baby bear should 
four inches high, and the mother 
bear six inches high, and the father 
bear eight inches high. Goldilocks 
should measure four inches “because 
she just fitted into the baby bear’s 
bed.” pieces paper measured 
lines four, six, and eight inches apart. 
One line was for the bear’s feet rest 
and the other for his head touch. 
Each child drew all four characters, 
and they were put piles. could 
not use all the pictures patterns 
put all row and voted, not for 
our own, but for the one which was 
best. 

The arms and legs the bears were 
made separately from the bodies 
that they would move more easily and 
more children could have the fun of- 
helping make them. When tried 
sew them on, was too hard 
alone, had have help. Goldi- 
locks was made silk and she had 
stitched the sewing machine. 
She had yellow embroidery silk for her 
hair and her features were crayoned. 
The bears had painted eyes. Goldilocks 
had green-and-white checked ging- 
ham dress and 
checked flannelette nightgown. The 
bears had clothing, too. 

Furniture was our next thought. 
Some the children thought beds 
were more important than chairs, and 
others thought not. ended with each 
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child making what wanted and, 
when finished, putting the 
place where thought ought go. 
Then saw what others had made and 
what was still needed, and went 
work fill that need. The bathroom 
furnishings were problem first. All 
wanted make them, each tried, 
and also made other things clay. All 
clay things, kitchen, bathroom and 
nursery furniture should white. The 
living-room and dining-room furniture 
was painted white with little bit 
cream it. 

soon paint permitted, the 
bears moved and Goldilocks came 
for visit. first they enjoyed their 
new home and had wonderful time 
housekeeping. But after while they 
could not sleep well. The beds were 
very hard and they had covers, 
they ordered mattresses, pillows, and 
bed clothes. looking for material for 
these found some pretty white 
dotted muslin, just the thing for cur- 
tains. The bears had pleasant sur- 
prise when these were hung up. Later, 
they discovered that the wall looked 
very bare until four-year-old found 
some colored pictures flowers and 
small animals Nature Magazine. 
small Red Cross first-aid picture was 
put the bathroom. 

One day discovered the most 
amazing thing! The house had 
chimney. Soon made bright one 
for each end the house. Each chim- 
ney was made four boards, two 
each end the big section and two 
each small section. When the house was 
shut, fastened the sections together 
with two brass hinges each chimney. 
The hinges had pegs that the house 
could still taken apart for conveni- 
ence moving. make sure that the 
hinges would not pull out, got inch- 
and-a-half brass screws. help start 
the screws made little holes 
pounding nail part way and then 
pulling out again. Even with this 
help the biggest and strongest boy 
could not set the screw halfway in. 
tried soaping the screws but did 
not work much better. One day 
found gimlet our tool drawer and 
when tried found that made 
hole just trifle smaller than our 
screws the screws went much 
more easily and yet would hold. 
were glad that found the gimlet for 
there were sixteen long screws put 
in. 
The bears seemed very happy. 
could close the house safely night 
and open easily the morning. One 
day washed the floors and put 
everything order. The next day 


was taken automobile group 
children who have not nearly 
many things play with have. 
Lee School, Boston, Mass. 


How the Clock Helped 


WAS very noticeable that some 
children were becoming slow, not be- 
cause lack interest but merely 
forming bad habits wasting time. 
This led study clocks and how 
they help our work promptly. 

walked one our banks which 
has large grandfather clock and saw 
the fascinating pendulum which never 
grows tired ticking, and heard the 
chimes told the hour. Next 
stopped toy shop and saw cuckoo 
clock which had bird under the roof 
which came out and told the time. 
The following day one the pupils 
brought catalog showing many 
styles colonial clocks which are made 
factory our city. This led 
singing two clock songs: Grand- 
father Clock” Neidlinger and 
Cuckoo Clock” “Ring Songs and 
Games” Clifford. 

Clock faces were constructed from 
cardboard and figures pasted their 
respective places cut from discarded 
calendars. Movable hands were fas- 
tened with paper fasteners. 

found this procedure very bene- 
ficial and instructive well. proved 
source help those who had 
become slow. 

Lena Visser, Zeeland, Mich. 


Our Newspaper Rack 


newspaper was such suc- 
cess want pass the idea 
others. have been the habit 
printing large-sized type the lan- 
guage stories given orally first- 
grade children. used paper 
inches. These stories correlated 
language with reading used 
them for reading lessons. had 
place hang them where they would 
convenient, one day bought 
29-cent clothes-dryer, such one uses 
the kitchen, screwed the wall 
level with the children’s vision, and 
hung the stories it. will open 
wide any place, holds sixteen stories, 
and when not use hangs flat against 
the wall. our newspaper 
rack, each story news item. How 
hard the children try make their 
news item interesting enough 
published the newspaper, and how 
pleased they are able read it! 

Grace Antuony, Edgewood, 


Use Corrugated Paper 


wondering how many 
teachers realize the many classroom 
uses for the ordinary corrugated paper 
found wrapped around various pack- 
ages which appear our homes daily. 
After saving large quantity both 
the heavy and lighter type paper, 
took kindergarten and left 
the children’s own work table. Not long 
after that, were planning train 
project somewhat similar the one 
discussed the February issue 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 

constructing the engine, found 
that corrugated paper, painted black, 
made excellent cowcatcher. Then 
the roof the railroad station was 
made imitate tile roof the use 
the same kind paper. After was 
painted the proper color, the effect was 
most realistic. 

working out village project, the 
corrugated paper was used pillars 
depict our colonial-type post office 
building. Placed the sides another 
building, the log cabin effect was 
achieved. Miniature steps constructed 
from this paper were satisfactory. 

another time, used the white 
thinner type corrugated paper, found 
cracker tins, for fancy candles. 
tying orange yarn knot the top, 
reproduction the lighted candle 
was produced. Small 
covered with this lighter-weight cor- 
rugated paper and painted, desired, 
make attractive gifts all times. 

These suggestions will perhaps arouse 
the imagination sufficiently produce 
more helpful uses for corrugated paper 
classroom constructive activities. 


Drawing with Colored Chalks 


thought you might find helpful: 

searching for blackboard for 
class work, came across very in- 
expensive substitute. Bristol board 
works perfectly, and only five cents 
sheet. does not come very dark 
colors, but the rose shade chose works 
perfectly with lemon-colored chalk. 


Colored boards and colored chalks sug- 


gest delightful possibilities for kinder- 
gartens, playground projects and art 
classes. 

The chalk easily wiped off the 
bristol board with cloth eraser. 
tack the sheets the wall, but 
could cut smaller that the chil- 
dren might lay flat tables desks. 
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The Children’s Hour 


The Birch Tree Adventure 


Mackinac Island, Michi- 
gan, the long-ago, there lived old 
Indian woman who used tell inter- 
esting stories about when she was 
little girl. The house which she 
lived for more than fifty years still 
standing the beach plain sight 
the big passenger steamships from 
Detroit and Chicago, when they call 
the beautiful island, the Straits 
Mackinac during the summer 
months. 

Only one story told this old In- 
dian woman remembered settlers 
the Island who listened the 
stories when they were little girls. 
They say that all the Indian women 
who lived Mackinac Island the 
early days were gentle, and kind, and 
good, although they were acquainted 
with only one who was story teller. 
Even this story may forgotten, too, 
unless write down, here is: 


one hundred years ago 
little Indian girl came from the Hud- 
son Bay Country live Mackinac 
Island. She lived wigwam the 
beach, village wigwams. first 
the little Hudson Bay Indian girl was 
homesick because she had left all her 
friends the far North, and the In- 
dian children the wigwam village 
were strangers. But the Island was 
lovely, and the sky and the water 
beautiful, that soon she liked her new 
home. 

Her big Indian father earned liv- 
ing for his family catching fish 
the Straits Mackinac and trap- 
ping beaver the mainland for the 
fur traders. All summer long the little 
Indian girl played beach, 
scrambled and down rocky cliffs, 
picked wild flowers the forest, and 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


watched the squirrels and birds 
their work and play. last there 
came day when her mother said that 
she was obliged away from the 
Island and might not back until 
sunset. The little Indian girl must 
left alone all day, but keep her busy 
while she was away, the mother gave 
her child three yards new calico 
cloth. 

“You must make yourself dress 
and have finished before get home 
again,” said the mother her little 
girl, speaking the Hudson Bay In- 
dian language. 

“But don’t know how cut out 
dresses; can’t make dress!” wailed 
the little brown Indian. 

must make the dress and have 
finished before get home again,” 
repeated the Indian mother, who be- 
lieved that children 
themselves. 

Then she stepped out the wig- 
wam, walked the water’s edge, 
stepped her canoe, pushed out from 
the shore, and away she paddled. 

The little Indian girl sat the 
beach and watched her mother’s canoe 
until was out sight. Then she fled 
the woods where she sat log 
and cried and cried. She did not know 


how make dress. That little Indian 
girl believed that, anyway, she did not 
know how sew well enough make 
dress, she wept. 

squirrel looked her with his 
hand over his heart. robin told 
“cheer up!” Soon all the birds 
the wildwood were there, singing for 
the little Indian girl. After time she 
stopped crying listen, and when she 
lifted her head the gentle south wind 
dried her tears. Straightway all the 
leaves the forest birch trees began 
whispering words cheer and com- 
fort the little Indian girl. They 
said, “Look up, little one, look up!” 

When the little Indian girl looked 
she felt better. Sunshine lighted the 
forest. The birds came nearer and the 
squirrels did tricks. last one great 
old birch tree, leaning toward the log 
which she sat, spoke the child 
the way that trees always have talked 
the Indians: 

“Look me, little papoose, and 
remember that the birch tree has al- 
ways been the Indian’s friend. Let 
help you make that dress. Never 
sit down and cry when you have work 


do, little papoose. That 


neither wise nor brave. get your 
mother’s sharp knife, shears, needle, 
and skein thread, and come back 
me. You must cut the pattern for 
your dress from bark.” 

jumped the little Indian girl 
and ran like deer all the way her 
wigwam. Soon she was back the 
forest singing for joy. 

“Oh, you dear old birch tree, thank 
you,” she said. “You are good offer 
sheets your bark for pat- 
tern.” 

When the little Indian girl had cut 
big piece bark from the trunk 
the birch tree, she carefully separated 
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the creamy layers, peeling off one after 
another until she had large squares 
birch bark, thin, and white like sheets 
paper. You must know that those 
long-ago days the little Indian girl 
never had seen newspaper, wrap- 
ping paper either. 

When the bark, like many sheets 
paper, was lying carpet 
moss, the little girl took off her dress, 
which was made with short waist 
and straight, full skirt gathered 
the waistline. She folded the top 
the dress just so, and then laid half 
the waist front sheet bark. 
With bit charcoal she drew line 
around the neck and the front 
her waist, and then folded the waist 
over she could draw the line for the 
shoulders and the under-arm seam, 
too. Then she cut the 
the charcoal line, and there she had 
pattern for the front her waist. 
was easy make pattern the waist 
back, the same way; and was 
nothing all measure the length 
the skirt her dress, and count one, 
two, which meant, that she needed 
only two widths the calico for the 
skirt. The skirt was easy measure 
and cut out, that the little Indian girl 
laughed for joy. She then laid the 
waist pattern what was left the 
calico and cut out three pieces, one 
back, and two fronts. 

Now the little Indian girl put 
her old dress and sat down sew the 
pieces the new one together. There 
were sewing machines then any- 
where the world, but the little 
Indian girl knew how take strong 
stitches with needle. 

All day that Indian child stayed 
the forest with her friends, the birch 
trees and the solemn green cedars, 
tall and still, the birds, the squirrels, 
the chipmunks, and the nodding wild 
flowers, while stitched, and 
stitched, and stitched. When she was 
hungry, she ate wild berries; when 
she was thirsty, she ran down the cliff 
and drank water from the Wishing 
Spring. Then and 
stitched, and stitched, until sunset 
time the dress was finished. After that 
she ran, and hopped, and skipped, all 
the way home. 

Soon after, when she heard the 
sound paddles the water, the 
little Indian girl, wearing her new 
dress, ran down the path from the 
wigwam the shore, and was waiting 
there when her mother stepped from 
her canoe. 

“You have done well,” said the 
proud Indian mother her small 
daughter. 


This the way the old Indian 
woman Mackinac Island used 
finish her story: was happy that 
day when was little girl and made 
myself dress with the help birch 
tree, that? remembering it, has made 
happy all the years life!” 


The Keyhole Elf 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


there was elf who 
lived keyhole. was airy place, 
had little doors two sides; one 
looked out toward the kitchen, and 
the other the ice-box room. When 
the elf sat looking toward the kitchen, 
his back was cold; but when sat 
looking the other way, his back was 
toasty and warm. 

did not stay the keyhole all 
the time, but often slid down the 
floor cobweb rope had begged 
from spider. would scuttle around 
like mouse, and lap some water, 
very, very softly, from the pan under 
the ice box, where the ice dripped 
away; would fill his hands with 
green peas from the bowl the 
kitchen table. always looked for 
food when the rooms were empty, but 
the moment heard the cook’s heavy 
feet coming the cellar stairs 
would scurry back his keyhole. 

One day, when was sitting com- 
fortably there, watching the cook peel 
potatoes for lunch, heard her say 
the mother the house, 
going keep the door the ice-box 
room locked after this; the children 
get there and eat too many cookies.” 

shall tell them they must not 
that,” the mistress said. “They will 
good, Cook.” 

Cook nodded, but the elf smiled. 
had been shivering little himself. 
Cook pushed key into the hole, 
there would room for him. 

The children did not come that af- 
ternoon into the ice-box room take 
cookies from the big stone jar. was 
just their mother had said; they 
remembered for while. The elf was 
sorry, for liked the children with 
their bright eyes and flying feet. But 
one day, just the elf was settling 
for nap, with his back the warm 
kitchen, the door was opened, nearly 
shaking him out his keyhole. was 
Tom, the oldest boy, and went 
straight the cooky jar and filled 
his hands with cookies; big, raisin ones 
they were, sugary and soft and sweet. 

tiptoed across the ice-box room 
carefully and closed the door after 
him. The elf leaned over watch; his 


wee, turned-up nose stuck outside the 
keyhole. Just then Cook came back 
the kitchen, home from market with 
big basket vegetables. Red beets 
trailed from the top. Cook’s face was 
red, too, from hurrying the hill. 
When she saw Tom with his hands 
full cookies, she said: “Aha, you’re 
again; well, know what go- 
ing do!” 

The elf shivered his keyhole. 
huddled there, wishing and hoping for 
luck, for knew what Cook was 
about when heard her open the big 
top drawer the yellow cupboard. 

Tom ran out laughing. Cook came 
straight across the floor with the key. 
She stuck into the door. came 
the elf like great iron bar. put 
his tiny hands and pushed the 
end it. was use. The key was 
many times stronger than he, and 
was pushed through the keyhole down 
the cold floor the ice-box room. 

“Oh, oh, the key 
home! pushed out. What shall 
do?” the elf cried himself, rubbing 
his bumped head. Just was say- 
ing that, Cook took the key out again. 
The elf looked under the bottom 
the door, and saw her drop into the 
old blue teapot the fourth shelf 
the kitchen cupboard. 

“So, have home again,” the 
elf thought. “The door locked, 
course, but that makes not much 

climbed back the keyhole 
his little bit cobweb rope, that 
swung there small the shadow 
nothing all, and had never been 
seen Cook. But soon heard her 
coming the door again. She turned 
the handle; then she said, “Oh, bother, 
forgot had and ran for 
the key. 

She opened the drawer; was not 

there. She poked around the tool 
basket; was not there. She looked 
the clock shelf, but she could not 
find it. “Oh, bother, again,” said Cook. 
“Now forgotten where I’ve put 
it.” She hunted here, she hunted there. 
she got warm and cross. The elf 
laughed himself, for had seen 
her hide and knew where the 
key was. 
Then saw her coming across the 
kitchen with big iron thing. shall 
have file the door open,” she said; 
“the mother having company 
lunch. can’t wait,” and she bore 
down upon the elf’s little place with 
her cross looks and her fearful hand. 

“Oh, spoil door!” thought 
the elf, afraid. quite forgot himself. 

(Continued page 51) 
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October Poems 
Selected JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


“NOW BIN THE SUMMER” 


Now let the lean hens 

Into the fields 

fatten what they can glean 
the yields 

the wheat that sacked; 
the corn that shocked; 
Now open the hives, 

Let the honey crocked. 
Now rob the orchards 

pippins and prunes; 

Let the last purple Concords 
gathered noons 

That mock the sun 

With promise frost. 
Now bin the Summer 
Before lost. 


Copyright, The New York 


Jenny 


All scrubbed and painted white. 

And stay awake all night, 

keep eye everything 
That sails patch sea. 

With ships all watching me. 


Copyright, The Independent 


THE SQUIRREL 


The winds they did blow, 
The leaves they did wag; 

Along came beggar boy 
And put his bag. 


lady did buy, 

Put silver cage 
And hung high. 


With apples the fire, 
And nuts for crack, 
Besides little feather bed 
rest little back. 


Traditional 
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MISTRESS McSHUTTLE 


Old Mistress McShuttle 
Lived coal-scuttle 

Along with her dog and her cat; 
What they ate can’t tell 
But known very well 

That none the party were fat. 


CLOSED THE DAY 


The air’s like cherry, the night’s like plum, 


The moon yellow chrysanthemum. 
Asleep the mouse and the salamander, 
Folded the blooms the oleander. 


A-nest the lapwing, a-nest the lory 
Closed the day like child’s bright story. 
Curled the rabbit and the wood mouse curled, 
Asleep the lilac and her blue buds furled. 
A-nest the pewit, a-nest the plover 
Closed the day, like page turned over. 


Copyright, The 


STREET NIGHT 
WILDER 


There’s something rather lovely 
About our street night; 
The dusky gabled houses 
With here and there light, 
The pattern the elm leaves 
lace work the walk, 

The church’s bulky tower 
Transformed silver chalk, 
The whistling velvet figures 
homeward-faring men 
Whose footfalls tap the silence 
Till stillness wakes again, 

The sky’s brocaded curtain 
Tassel tied with stars, 

The post-historic monsters 
know motor cars, 

kitten’s furry-scurry 

Across the street-lamp’s arc 
Our street rather lovely 

traverse after dark! 
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For the Progressive Teacher 


Schoolroom Plans and Projects. Class- 
room Teachers. Edited Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. 300 Pages. Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
$1.75 

Creative Expression. Gertrude 
Hartman and Ann Shumaker. 
350 Pages. The John Day Company, New 
York. $5.00 

The Technique Progressive Education. 
Gordon Melvin. Illustrated. 405 
The John Day Company, New 
York. Edition, $2.95 


school year that begins this 
term epochal education. Old 
values are being lost and new ones 
must prove their worth. one fact 
stands out more prominently than 
another our reconstructive period 
the schools, the supremacy 
the teacher. She carrying the bur- 
den larger classes, interpreting 
her teaching the policies her super- 
visors, and proving her daily work 
that chaff must separated from the 
good grain modern methods are 
sold the public. From the point 
view the teacher, the three titles 
listed above are important. 

“Schoolroom Plans and 
composite picture the resourceful 
teacher work. Seat-work, original 
teaching reading, arithmetic, and 
geography, how make the classroom 
livable and beautiful, and pleasant 
celebrations holidays are subjects 
which more than one hundred and 
fifty experienced teachers have con- 
tributed their original plans. Each 
plan grew out real need teach- 
ing and was tested before being sub- 
mitted for publication. The projects 
are brief form, and grouped for easy 
reference under the headings: Organi- 
zation, Kindergarten, Holidays, Arith- 
metic, Reading, Geography. The 
teaching helps come from every type 
school from the one-room rural 
school the crowded one city, 
and from Maine California. 

large number illustrations from 
photographs show children work 


active, constructive way the 


learning situations described the 
book. For practical, daily use, “School- 
room Plans and Projects” should 
prove valuable. packed with 
tested help. 


Books 


the popular terms 
educational thought for some years 
has been “creative expression.” 
may frankly say that has been 
over-worked term, kind conven- 
tion slogan waved before large groups 
teachers with inadequate explana- 
tion just how they were about 
being creative. But compelling 
idea. Only through the spirit crea- 
tivity action achieve; only 
when they are given the materials and 
tools for expressing their personali- 
ties children realize the promise 
their birthrights. The great problem 
our times the schools how 
harmonize free expression with the 
gaining essential knowledge. 

The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation has epitomized such teaching 
the private schools our country 
and those public-school systems that 
have reorganized their curriculums for 
units living activities. “Progressive 
Education,” the magazine published 
the Association, has issued during 
the past five years four special num- 
bers, covering respectively creative ex- 
pression art, music, literature, and 
dramatics. Much the material was 
written from the actual teaching ex- 
perience such educators Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, Hughes Mearns, 
Caroline Pratt, Harriet Johnson, and 
Satis Coleman. Illustrated pro- 
fusely from classroom situations and 
from children’s work, these four issues 
“Progressive Education” are now 
brought together one volume. The 
book invaluable presenting actual 
and fruitful methods the teaching 
the arts through spontaneous ex- 
pression and correlation with skills 
and learnings. 

However well may plan unit 
teaching, the way which present 
it, our relation the children, and 
our choice subject matter determine 
its success. Today, not only new 
teachers, but also those skilled 
conventional ways teaching are 
looking for fresher means securing 
for children the vitalized learnings 
which they crave. Teachers are seek- 
ing discover how carry with 
newer methods. “The Technique 
Progressive Teaching,” Dr. Melvin, 
the School Education, College 
the City New York, meets this 
need. His book does more than de- 
scribe progressive education; tells 


how the teacher may transform her 
classroom into place eager dy- 
namic learning, child-size world, 
where children may learn they live. 

Changing schools changing 
world, the school place for living, 
techniques teaching, equipment 
and environment, interest centers, the 
teacher’s use the curriculum, special 
problems discipline and order, how 
direct activity into learning, guid- 
ing individual construction and learn- 
ing, the direction play, patterns 
teaching, guiding the group their 
search for knowledge, are among the 
topics that Dr. Melvin presents with 
help and through fresh points con- 
tact. His book one study this 
vear. brings together all that 
should save from yesterday’s experi- 
ence for vitalizing and interpreting the 
schools tomorrow. 


Nature Study 


Child and Universe. Bertha Stevens. 
Illustrated. 249 Pages. The John Day 
Company, New York. $3.75 

Pathways Science. Gerald Craig 
and Associates. Illustrated. Six volumes. 
Ginn and Company, New York. $.76 each 

Nature Rambles. Summer. Oliver 
Medsger. Illustrated. 160 Pages. Frederick 
Warne and Company, New York. $2.00 


Wine vacation impressions are 
fresh and living, our program nature 
teaching may vitalized. These new 
books, each written scientist with 
experience teaching, offer human- 
ized methods bringing the child and 
his most-loved habitat, outdoors, to- 
gether. 

“Child and Universe,” addressed 
parents well teachers, tells how 
introduce children the facts 
nature through revealing play with 
magnets, prisms and magnifiers; with 
soap-bubbles, kites and balloons; crys- 
tals, stones, shells, seaweeds; woods 
play and sand play; observation the 


animals and birds; study 


seeds, roots, the forms trees, leaves, 
and flowers; observation rock, soil, 
running water and the great 
rhythms earth which produce its 
surface changes; use maps and 
charts; and study clouds, snow- 
flakes, wind, tides and stars. The cen- 
tral purpose the book show 
(Continued page 51) 
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From Shelter Home 
(Continued from page 


Where did put the first logs? 

How did fasten the logs to- 
gether? 

How did you help your father fil 
the cracks? 

What kind windows did you 
have? 

What kind lock fastened your 
door? 

How many rooms did your home 
have? 

Did you have stove furnace 
heat your home? 

What had you instead these? 

What did you burn this fireplace? 

Were you all happy your new 
home? Why? 


The African Boy’s Story was writ- 
ten member the third grade: 


Tue 


“My home made from grass be- 
house raised two three feet from 
the ground the beasts will not harm 
us. 

There one room our house. 
eat, sleep and live. does not 
look very comfortable. You can tell 
hot part the earth because 
open. mother and father, 
sister, and brother, are very happy 
our African home.” 


models homes shown 
the illustrations grew slowly the 
work the class progressed. The 
hemes were built composition 
board they could moved about. 
The igloo was made from clay over- 
laid with cotton. Sparkling artificial 
snow was sprinkled over it. The Eski- 
mos were penny dolls dressed can- 
ton flannel cotton. Sheet wadding 
furnished the snow the ground. 

The log house early America was 
made uniform lengths willow, 
notched fit together. The roof was 
pasteboard, colored with dark 
crayons. The stools, tables, and other 
pieces furniture were constructed 
split willow with legs fitted into 
holes the rounded side. The trees 
were bits spruce branches set 
clay, make them stand erect. The 
figures were penny dolls dressed 
colonial costumes. 

The wigwam was made from “lodge 
poles” willow and covered with tan 
colored cloth. The trees were also bits 
spruce that happened easily 
obtained, and the leaves the decid- 
uous trees were not yet out when the 


project was completed. toy kettle 
hung from tripod made pupil. 
Toy animals from the ten-cent store 
were among the trees. Indian doll 
was placed the opening the tepee. 

The modern American home was 
represented bungalow. was 
built wood strips. Strips light and 
dark scalloped paper across the front 
above the porch roof gave the effect 
fancy shingle finish. The house was 
surrounded picket fence. 

The African house was made wil- 
low poles, board and grass. The palms 
were bits willow wound with dark 
gray paper, with leaves the same. 
These, too, were set clay. 

The entire project was the work 
the children. The teacher guided their 
efforts but did not help make the 
examples homes which they were 
building. She felt that crude piece 
work from the hands the children 
was much preferred finished 
one from the hands the teacher. 

Pictures illustrating the proper set- 
ting each the homes were care- 
fully selected. They were then tacked 
the wall behind the particular 
home which they belonged. Parents 
and friends were invited hear 
the children tell their project. The 
children sang “Home Sweet Home” 
the closing number their project 
program. 
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consumed “taking turns” for drinks 
our one fountain. One little boy sug- 
gested that the boys get drinks while 
the girls went the bathroom, and 
vice versa. The plan was accepted and 
proved very helpful. 


Edward, our biggest boy, had 
habit coming late for the art 
class. Lee, much smaller boy, but 
punctual habit, offered remind 
Edward until was able remember 

Our plans for special assembly pro- 
grams, dramatizations, parties, orig- 
inal plays, and items seasonal in- 
terest, are made during this period. 
other class meetings, the needs the 
room are discussed and suggestions 
offered. Decisions value result in- 
variably. 

After making bookcases and num- 
bering our library books, found 
that was too much burden 
have our teachers keep the list 
books taken out each day. worked 
out the following simple plan whereby 
the library might managed with 
only the children assistants. Two 
charts explain the process. 


How Take Books from 
the Library 
Find the book you want. 
Take card from the box. 
Find the number your book. 
Write the number your card. 
Write your name the card. 
Hang the card the hook. 
Use the book with clean hands 
clean place. 


(No. suggested teacher, but 
accepted readily the children.) 


How Return Books 
the Library 


Take your name card from the 
hook. 

Put the card your book. 

Put the book the big desk. 


The librarian will put the book 
away. 


meetings furnish good 
training for young legislators, and the 
execution their own plans increases 
their sense responsibility. 

Our daily schedule remains was 
five years ago, and follow more 
less consistently each day, except 
for the periods have discussed this 
and previous article. Our public- 
school superintendent demands that 
student teachers under our supervi- 
sion given training following 
definite subject-matter program. 
Therefore find that the three un- 
assigned periods furnish the inspira- 
tion for the whole school day. They 
are more than crumbs comfort; 
they save our self-respect and lift 
out the bounds mere formalism. 

Schedules may help hinder, but 
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real teacher will allow mere sched- 
ule overpower her. activity cur- 
riculum may not practicable 
possible some situations, but some 
activities, perhaps unlabeled, are pos- 
sible and practicable every situa- 
tion provided the teacher has sufficient 
faith children and herself. 


Working Arithmetic for 
Beginners 


(Continued from page 14) 


apples, could you sure the 
grocer gave you dozen? Draw 
dozen apples the board. 

Could you act cashier our 
store? Show nickel, dime. 
Which would you rather have, 
5-cent ice-cream cone, and gave 
you dime, how much change 
would you return me? 

How much you weigh? that 
more less than you should 
weigh, according the stand- 
ard? 

Which taller, John Henry? 
Which the tallest boy the 
room? 

Can you measure the materials 
when make lemonade? 

Can you measure each child 
one yard paper for the Hal- 
lowe’en aprons? 

your mother were busy, could 
you look the clock and tell her 
the time? 


Who Was Who, Horace 
Mann 


(Continued from page 16) 


which were administered like penal 
institutions. 

Horace Mann had grown such 
school. had longed create with 
his hands, but any ideas outside books 
were not tolerated. was obsessed 
the image eternal punishment, 
kept his joys and sorrows, his am- 
bitions and pain himself. The re- 
sult was that matured with the 
fire rebellion his heart. His whole 
life, decided, should devoted 
championship childhood. 

The circuit-rider our early days 
carried progress horseback along 
old roads. The traveling physician, 
the lawyer with his roll briefs, the 
minister with his Bible one hand 
and the reins the other, were prop- 
agandists humanitarianism. After 
earning his tuition and graduating 
with honors from Brown University, 


and following period teaching 
Latin and Greek there, Dr. Mann took 
the trail the interests better 
public schools and trained teaching 
force. was elected Secretary the 
Massachusetts Board Education. 
With this office authority Dr. 
Mann rode through New England, 
second Paul Revere, arousing the cit- 
izenry the dangers their neglect 
childhood. Through forests, over 
hills, fording streams, traveled 
Worcester and Pittsfield, back 
Salem, Topsfield, Taunton, Newbury- 
port, lecturing their meeting houses 
and where could collecting funds 
for his cause. These cities are centers 
the new education now. Smoothly 
rolling automobiles reach the beauti- 
ful schoolhouses that arose behind 
those long-ago hoof-beats. 

was finally possible for Dr. Mann 
offer the Massachusetts Board 
Education ten thousand dollars toward 
the first normal school the United 
States the Commonwealth would 
double the sum. Teachers were, 
last, put upon professional basis 
the training school founded Lex- 
ington. 


the death John Quincy 
Adams, Horace Mann was called 
the United States Congress. His in- 
sistence there, that common-school 
education should the concern 
the national government, formed 
background for our present powerful 
Office Education. founded the 
first magazine education, the Com- 
mon-School Journal. From Washing- 
ton, Dr. Mann went Europe 
study school methods and the care 
handicapped children England, 
Germany, France, and Switzerland. 
Returning, was offered the presi- 
dency Antioch College Ohio, our 
first university train both men and 
women for teaching. 

Ohio then was one our frontiers. 
The college buildings were inade- 
quate that stormy days the water 
stood over the tops the students’ 
shoes they made their way from 
the lecture hall the dining room. 
Dr. Mann’s garden, stocked from 


seeds New England flowers and. 


vegetables, was twice destroyed 
wild cattle. horde sturdy Ohio 
pigs stormed the kitchens and dining 
room, because there were fences 
and few doors. The college had 
wells. every kind weather the 
young women students were obliged 
fill their bedroom pitchers from barrels 
rain water. Antioch was literally 


place rags and tatters but sur- 


vived, leaving lasting influence upon 


the schools the West. 

Out these struggles was born 
our public-schools system. Every re- 
form for which Horace Mann blazed 
trail still marching on, not one 
dream lost, one principle vitiated. 
The school excursion, present-day 
manipulative materials the class- 
room, the activity program, health 
teaching, home and school 
tion, learning from life rather than the 
printed page, our present high stand- 
ards teacher training, may all 
traced their source the mind 
frightened little boy who believed 
that other children should not de- 
prived their heritage happiness 
and common wisdom. 

SHERWIN 


Teaching Health Through 
Nutrition 


(Continued from page 18) 


other raw with mayonnaise 
salad. 
Bread and butter. 
Milk. 
Dessert: Apple, sago-tapico, Indian 
bread pudding, corn starch pud- 
ding, custard, baked apple, gelatine 
with fruits, prune whip. 

Have one the children set with 
the food models the evening meal had 
the previous day. 

Criticisms these meals with helpful 
suggestions for their improvement, the 
teacher and children. 


Friday: 
Review list foods not advised. 
Explanations for avoiding these foods. 

Highly seasoned foods any de- 
scription are harmful our bodies. 
Hot tamales, hot dogs, sausage, 
chili, pepper, mustard, are injurious 
the delicate lining the stomach 
for this reason: Speak how pepper 
and spices hurt when they get into 
the eyes into fresh cut. The 
same thing happens the delicate 
membrane the stomach and 
intestines. 

Greasy and fried foods, such fried 
potatoes, fried meat, fried fish, are 
our bodies. The hot grease 
forms hard greasy coating over 
the food, which very hard for the 
digestive juices break up. 

Hot breads, doughnuts, and pan- 
cakes form sticky, pasty mass 
the stomach which often causes 
indigestion. Demonstrate the way 
fresh breads and pancakes act 
dampening and rolling them be- 
tween the fingers. They form 
sticky, pasty ball. 

Sweets should never eaten be- 
tween meals. 
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See what valuable information 


Spongex 
easily handled. equipment nec- 
essary but scissors and rubber cement. 


Spongex 
attractive. Comes all the cardinal 
colors, including red, rose, orchid, 
green, blue, azure, white, tan, black, 
and yellow. 


Spongex 
light weight. Ten pounds gives 
pupils. (Equal 1400 cubic inches). 


Spongex 
inexpensive. but 12c pound. 


One pound sufficient for five more 
children. 


Spongex 
teaches modeling, color harmony, 
and design. Hundreds figures, 
animals, and other objects can created 
with it. Complete instructions come 
with each purchase. 


Mail the coupon now for the cute SPONGEX elephant. made six differently colored 
pieces the material, and gives concrete idea the many uses which SPONGEX 
can put. illustrated folder giving complete information included. 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 
DERBY, CONN. 


OCTOBER, 1932 


Teachers everywhere are quickly learning the joy using 
SPONGEX for seat work, projects, and art classes. Orders 
and reorders constantly come in. Have you received sample? 
Just mail the coupon below. 


case you heard, SPONGEX the new, clean, three 
dimensional modeling material with which children can 
easily, quickly, make all manner objects, useful, instruc- 


tive, ridiculous objects treasure examples their 
own handiwork. 


SPONGEX made clean, live sponge rubber cuttings and 
clippings countless assorted shapes and sizes; bright, 
beautiful colors. Just cut out the pieces and easily, perma- 


nently stick them together with the tubes rubber cement 
that come each box. 


Educational Division, Dept. 
Derby, Connecticut 


material. 
School 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Enclosed 10c (stamps coin) for SPONGEX 
elephant and information about SPONGEX modeling 


he 


Fh. 
! 
Name and address school supply 


for the Schoolroom” 


Decorations for the 
Two Big Books 


DECORATIONS 


for the 


DECORATIONS for the SCHOOLROOM 
Partial Table Contents 


SEPTEMBER 


Hay Harvest Poster 

Autumn Scenes for Sketching and Coloring 

Leaf-children, Border and Window Decora- 
tion 

Bunch Grapes, Outline for Coloring 

Wigwam Days, Indian Poster 

Domestic Animals (Horses, Cow, Goat, 
Pig, etc.) Cut-outs and Stand-ups. 


OCTOBER 
O’Lantern, Hallowe’en Poster 


Scene, Hallowe’en Poster 
Jack O’Lantern Hat, Badges, Banners, 
etc., for Hallowe’en Parade 
Squirrel and Nut, Blackboard Border 
Pumpkin and Candlesticks, Window Deco- 
rations 


Jack O’Lantern, Outline Poster for Color- 


ing 
Desert Home, Houseboat and Log Cabin, 
Sewing Cards 


NOVEMBER 


Pilgrim Poster 

Pilgrims Cut-outs 

Turkey Cut-outs with movable head 
Turkey and Pumpkin Borders 


DECEMBER 


Holiday Transparencies 

Three Wise Men Border 

Wreath and Candle Border 

Holly Border 

Christmas Tree Border, with designs for 
gifts, etc. 

Christmas Cut-outs for Coloring, etc. 

Santa Claus Paper-dolls 


JANUARY 


Winter Sports Cut-outs 

Coasting Poster 

Snowballing Poster 

Brownie, Cut-out and Blackboard Deco- 
ration 

Snowbird, Outline Design for Coloring 

Rolling Snowball, Window Transparency 

Eskimo Sand Table and poster 

Home Agomock, Eskimo Sewing Card 

Eskimo Paper-dolls for Paper Cutting 

Eskimo Dog-team and Sled, outline for 
coloring 


FEBRUARY 
Calendar 


Borders for Patriotic Holidays 

Valentine Posters (12 designs) 

Log Cabin, Lincoln Blackboard Border 

Silhouettes, Lincoln Booklet, design for 
Paper Cutting 

Combination Valentine 
Poster 

Washington Booklet, Cover Design 

Lincoln Booklet, Cover Design 


MARCH 


Window Poster 

Easter Lily greeting card 

Bunny Egg-basket, cut-out 

Chick and Egg, booklet design 

Lily, Easter Card Cut-out 

Goose, Poster Design and Pattern 

Bunny and Egg Cut-out 

Blue Birds, Chicks, Lilies, etc., for Cut- 
outs, Posters, and Border designs 


APRIL 
Calendar 


Construction Work and Nature 
tudy 

Boy, Girl and Squirrel, Poster and Cut-out 
Tulip Bed, Poster for Coloring 

Tulip and Hyacinth Blackboard Border 
Store-window, Silhouette Cut-out 

Potted Tulip, Poster and Border 

Return the Birds, Poster and Cut-out 
Flower Basket, Construction Work 


MAY 

Calendar 

May Baskets, Paper cutting and Construc- 
tion Work 

Birds and Bird-house, Border and Window 
Decoration 

Magic Flower-pot, Cut-out and Construc- 
tion Work for Mother’s Day 

Tulips and Bird-bath, Poster and Decora- 
tion 

Carnation and Butterfly, Mothers’ Day 
Greeting Cards 

Purple Iris, Border Design 

Farm-yard Babies (Kittens, Pups, Chicks, 
Calves) Stand-ups 

Decorative Schoolroom Curtains, Designs 
and Decorations for Construction Work 

Symbols for Decoration Day Borders 

Invitation Cards School Exercises 

Circus Day Poster, Animal Outlines for 
Coloring 

Garden Poster (Boy, Girl, Wheelbarrow, 
Rake, etc.) 


Similar Material Included for the Entire Year 


Book 128 Large Size 
Price 


more hunting for ideas! Here they are abundance multitude 

fresh, clever, original Plans and Projects for “Things Do” all 

ready for you use. Save yourself the ordeal research for sufficient worth- 

while seat work material the routine drudgery manufacturing your own! 
Save hours time laying out your program! Turn this collection 


emergency for fresh ideas. You’ll sure find something delightful for the 
children do. And how enjoy it. 


NSTRUCTIVE OCCUPATION MATERIAL 


Why Worry About Getting New Ideas? 


MORE 
DECORATIONS 
for the 


SCHOOLROOM 


LARGE 


POSTERS 
cUuT.ovTs 
PATTERNS 

BORDERS 

FOR EVERY MONTH 


SCHOOL YEAR 


MORE DECORATIONS for the SCHOOLROOM 
Partial Table Contents 


SEPTEMBER 
Nursery Poster for First Graders 

OCTOBER 

Jolly Box Made Without Paste 
Hallowe’en Decorations. 
Hiawatha Project for Poster Sand 

Hallowe’en Costume for Little Girl 

NOVEMBER 
Thanksgiving Place Cards 

DECEMBER 
Christmas Nursery Poster 
Santa and His Pack 


December Place Cards 
Christmas Greeting Cards 
JANUARY 


the Land the Midnight Sun 29-30 


FEBRUARY 


Valentines for Little Folks 
Valentine Doll for Little Folks 
Valentine Boy for Little Folks. 


Valentines for Little Folks 
George Washington Poster 
MARCH 
Easter Greeting Cards 


Bunny Rabbit and His Easter Basket 
Bright Birds for Cheery Schoolroom 


APRIL 
Mary and Her Lamb Poster. 
Dutch Girl for Coloring 
MAY 
Save the Wild Flowers 
Window Decoration for May 
Hollyhock Border Poster for the 
Pretty Basket for May Day. 
JUNE 
Window Transparency for June 
Silent Reading Poster for Primary 
The Circus Comes Town 58-59-60 
Book Marks for Father. 
62-63 


Similar Material Included for the Entire Year 


USE SCISSORS HERE— MAIL 


TODA 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


Sent 


without cost me. 


Five Days’ 


enclose $........ payment. 


pproval 


Gentlemen: YES, you may send the book books checked below. understand that, they are 
not what want, may return them mail, C.O. D., and have money brought back the Postman 


Send Decorations for the Send Decorations for the Schoolroom.” 
A.C. October 


128 Large Size 
All Illustrated. Price $7.00 


Mail the 
Coupon 
Today 
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Fourth Week 


Topic: Value rest. 


Aim: teach the children about the 
changes which take place their bodies 
when they rest, and also when they play. 


Monday: 


Introduce the subject rest an- 
other means improving health. 

Effect activity, work, play 
muscle tissue. 

Every movement the body uses 
power. 

More power used when one works 
hard plays strenuously. 

Power formed from food from 
muscle tissue. body loses weight 
muscle tissue torn down 
work play. 


Tuesday: 


Accumulation waste products pro- 
duces fatigue. 

During muscular activity certain 
changes occur the muscles and 
waste products are accumulated. 

Waste products are carried away 
the blood. 

activity forms waste products faster 
than the blood can eliminate them. 

Results fatigue: 

(1) Causes one feel tired and 
cross. 


(2) Lowers resistance disease. 
(3) Lessens one’s ability work. 


Wednesday: 
Methods growing. 
New building material furnished 
food eaten. 
Children grow more when they are 
sleeping. 
(1) The body not being worn away 
activity. 
(2) Rest gives the body chance 
store power and build 
muscle. 


(3) Rest makes one look happier and 
feel happier. 


Sail 
(Continued from page 20) 


National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Spanish scene any suggestion the 
colonial period must avoided. The 
minuet from “Don Giovanni,” 
Mozart, would appropriate. 

Any familiar singing games can 
used. Twice Games With Music 
will provide delightful material. can 
purchased from the National Rec- 
reation Association. 


THE COURT DANCE: 

dignified and graceful manner 
possible. When they walk, the dancers 
are very erect and the head held 
high. The salutation low court 
curtsy for the lady and deep court 
bow for the gentleman. The tap 
made with pointed toe. done 
lightly and the side. The point 
made the same manner and held for 
the count instead tap. The entrance 
the dance should formal and 
time the music until the dancers 
are position for the dance. Dancers 
are usually placed sets eight 
four girls and four boys—and 
many sets may used the stage 
will accommodate without crowding. 

First Figure: Salutation, six counts 
—three bending and three rising. 
Gentlemen take ladies’ left hands 
their right. Ladies hold skirts out with 
right hands. Walk three counts. Tap 
three counts. Walk three counts. Tap 
three counts. Walk three counts. Tap 
three counts. Salutation, six counts. 

Second Figure: Lady’s left hand 
partner’s right hand held high. They 
circle each other their places. Walk 
three counts. Point three counts. Walk 
three counts. Point three counts. Walk 


MONEY. 


TIME 
EFFORT. 


Primary 


No. 308 


Every Supply House Can Supply This Pencil 


SCHOOL BUREAU PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


OCTOBER, 1932 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Poster Crayons 


for 
Free Expression Work 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand teachers for larger colored chalk 
crayon for Free Expression Work has been solved 
our Red Seal Brand colored chalk crayons. 


diameter. Each piece covered with thin coating 
lacquer, preventing the soiling hands. 


Colors are bright and wide range 
assorted colors, also black and white. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 


Danvers, Mass. 


Word Builder Involving Interest- 
ing Form Construction 


LINK LETTERS 


NOVEL form word building with linked tablets that add 
new interest this occupation. The letters are printed 
bold faced type good quality card stock white, red and blue. 
Each tablet cut with special interlocking tab feature which 
links together that the words may moved about. Complete 
alphabets printed each color stock, that words different 
classes may formed with different colors. Also contains blank 
spaces for use between words and numerals. 


strong box. Price, $0.50 
Mailing weight oz. 


Send for catalog Seat Work materials 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


2249 Calumet Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Art with New 


Ideas 


described and illustrated 
other teachers in... 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Your art teaching brings better results with these 
good ideas and illustrations help you. Art lessons are easier 
handle because each magazine gives plenty art work won- 
dering what next issues year, one for each school month. 


Here the way this help comes. Each month new 
SCHOOL ARTS delivered you days before you need 
October teaching help arrives September 20. 


More pages illustration than reading each issue 
many illustrations are examples what children have done. 
Special color pages are added extra each issue. color 
pages scheduled for issues. 


Ideas like these make your art work 
cut-outs, holiday borders and drawings, crayon and water color 
sketches, posters, sandtable projects, simple handicrafts, puppet 
shows, plays, correlations art work with other subjects. 


September brings posters for grades, dog drawings, puppet show, 
pageant and ship project. 


October has prepared for you pages color turkey, Pilgrim 
and Mayflower Indian Village project with 
different articles and characters draw and make scenery for 
historic plays and plenty Halloween goblins, etc. 


this sound like the kind help you can use? 
Try SCHOOL ARTS for this you will have 


one the most enjoyable and easiest years teaching art and 
drawing good numbers pages per number ideas 
the pageful more pages pictures than reading each issue 
gives you the equal reference text and catalog supplies 
combined. 


The School Arts Magazine 
Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter subscription 
Enclosed $3.00 payment (Canada $3.25 Abroad $3.50) 
Send bill for $3.00 payable November 1932 
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three counts. Point three counts. Hold 
point and rise toes, six counts. 

Third Figure: Partners separate, 
ladies going right and gentlemen 
left. They look over shoulders 
each other, smiling. Walk three counts. 
Tap three counts. Walk three counts. 
Tap three counts. Walk three counts. 
Tap three counts. Point six counts, 
looking each other. 

Fourth Figure: Partners still sepa- 
rated, circle places. Walk three 
counts. Point three counts. Walk three 
counts. Point three counts. Walk three 
counts. Point three counts. Hold point 
and rise toes, six counts. 

Fifth Figure: Partners approach 
each other from left and right. Walk 
three counts. Point three counts. 
Walk three counts. Point three counts. 
Walk three counts. Point three counts. 
Hold point six counts. 

Siath Figure: Repeat first figure. 

Seventh Figure: Gentlemen the 
center and ladies left and right. 
Walk three counts. Tap three counts. 
Walk three counts. Tap three counts. 
Walk three counts. Tap three counts. 
Hold and point six counts. 


Eighth Figure: 


hands arch. Ladies walk left and 
right the arch and pass through. 
Walk three counts. Tap three counts. 
Walk three counts. Tap three counts. 
Walk three counts. Tap three counts. 
Repeat until all ladies are through the 
arch. They then separate and right 
and left their proper positions. 
Ninth Figure: Gentlemen drop 
hands and stand position for their 
partners. They walk toward each other 
three counts. Tap three counts. Walk 
three counts. Point three counts. Sal- 
utation six counts. Exit music, 
walking time for entrance. 


Art Childhood 
(Continued from page 22) 


Each western state has early 
history that touches upon covered 
wagons. Tell the story the ill-fated 
Donner party. They reached the 
mountains and lakes the Sierras 
winter when everything was deep 
snow, was bitter cold and passage 
was impossible. What different pic- 
ture this would have been had been 


spring summer, with green trees, 
lovely sunshine and all that makes 
this very place one the beauty spots 
America. Stories Lewis and 
Clarke add other material correlating 
with Indian life. 


dwellings vary greatly 
different parts this country. Let 
paint adobe dwelling with 
desert setting and cactus, wigwam 
with lake and forest background. 

correlation with modeling for 
decoration only, let model some 
little figurines. These may incorporate 
some utility you like. Finished with 
shellac, then painted oil enamel 
paints, they make charming color 
unit any room. 

Because this the month Hal- 
lowe’en, also offer this issue 
page such designs may car- 
ried out cut-paper, paint, linoleum 
blocks, window decorations 
ders. Linoleum block potato printed 
designs need printed only black. 
Orange, yellow and green may 
added with brush and paint. 

The little wooden hat stand permits 
many variations, and can made 


Doctors Disagree, 
Test Indicated— 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for that ever-so-important first step 
writing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its extra large diameter wood and 
its large, soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle PRACTICE pencil with its slightly smaller 
diameter wood and slightly harder lead. 


And still other authorities advocate the ALPHA for the first step, followed 
the PRACTICE step down the regular sized pencil. 


shall glad send you samples both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY NEW YORK LONDON TORONTO 


| 
| 
NO. 245 
| 
SIZE 
| 
NO. 283 
SIZE 
| 
| 
| 
OCTOBER, 1932 
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seat work 
and art projects 


MILCABRA 


new creative carving material, 
cabra, answers the long felt need 
teachers for art material. 


gives pupils the opportunity express 
their creative ability and complete permanent 
and beautiful art effects not possible with 
other materials. 

The material duplicates colors and ap- 
pearance the beauty famous marbles. 
Red Georgia, gray Vermont, Brown Pine, 
white Carrara and duo colored white and pink 
are among the colors obtainable. 


Cuts easily and will not chip nor splinter. 
WILL NOT SHRINK NOR WARP. 


Requires special tools 


Only small knife, pen point and razor blade 
needed obtain excellent results. 


trial Milcabra 


will convince you 
its unusual merit carving material. Clip 
coupon below for sample and circular describing 
uses Milcabra. 


FREE art project 


have prepared for teachers art project 
suggestions which correlate carving with 
your regular classroom work. 


Aid teachers 


Send for the new Milton Bradley catalog. 
treasure chest suggestions for seat work 
poster patterns, picture cut-outs, number 
cards, sentence builders, flash cards, games and 
hundreds other aids for you and your pupils. 


want every teacher have 
one with our compliments 


Clip this coupon 
Place indicate items desired 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Enclosed 50c for large size cake Milcabra 
thick color desired WHITE 


Enclosed for MEDIUM SIZE CAKE BROWN 
Enclosed 15c for PLAQUE SIZE CAKE RED 


Please send descriptive circular uses Milcabra 
0 Please send FREE ART PROJECT 


CD Please send a copy of your catalog listing aides to teachers. 


masterpiece 


HALLOWE’EN POSTERS 


Louise Tessin 


Provides material for this delightful handwork—handsome posters made 
cutting and pasting. this portfolio are four posters, each inches 
long and inches wide. The printed outlines the deep green construc- 
tion paper serve pasting guide for the various details. All small sec- 
tions are printed separate colored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. 

Nothing gay these has yet been published for Hallowe’en posters, 
and holiday more suggestive brilliant color effect and intriguing de- 
sign for little folks. Order this portfolio now and make your October poster 


work real delight. Price, per portfolio, $0.60 


ve Bost on New York Phila delphia Chicago Atlanta San Franscic 
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scrap wood from discarded packing 
boxes from bass wood. The 
base may some heavy wood 
give weight. Here, too, problem 
that has gift possibilities little later. 

Next month shall build our 
art lessons about the Pilgrims, ships 
and the sea. 


Painting Aprons 


kindergarten children felt 
the need for something protect their 
dresses and suits while using the pastel 
crayons and paints. apron was 
suggested one the girls who drew 
picture what she thought should 
look like. This was cut out and enlarged. 
Then straps were suggested. had 
been talking about colors, the children 
were ready choose the color for their 
own aprons. The aprons were then cut 
out the colored oilcloth and the 
straps fastened with brass fasteners. 
The aprons are kept hooks the 
dressing-room, the children 
their own whenever they wish wear 
them. Their names are printed the 
back. The children have been very 
enthusiastic about their aprons and 
are always anxious put them 


before beginning their painting ac- 
tivities. 
DAVENPORT, 


ANNETTE KELLEY, 
Wilmette, 


Teaching Diet Through Play 


gested radio health talk. 
The children brought discarded maga- 
zines kindergarten. From these 
cut pictures food. After mounting 
these pictures cardboard, placed 
them the chalk grooves around the 
room. were now ready begin 
playing cafeteria. 

Each child took large piece card- 
board for tray, and then walked 
about the room trying select suit- 
able breakfast, luncheon dinner. 
After each child had made his selection, 
the entire group examined each tray 
determine whether the children had 
chosen wisely. Whenever coffee ap- 
peared the trays, some child the 
group was sure exclaim, “Coffee and 
tea are not for Soon bottles 
milk appeared each tray. With 
little practice, the children soon learned 
how well-balanced meal. 

Dayton, Ohio 


Every picture carefully selected for its 
beauty, artistic quality and adaptation 
picture puzzle requirements. 


PREMIER PICTURE PUZZLES are made 
sizes ranging from 1500 pieces, 
with basic price piece 100 piece 
puzzle $1.00, 200 piece puzzle $2.00, etc. 


Write to-day for new 
illustrated catalog 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


OCTOBER, 1932 


PICTURE PUZZLES 


Presenting the most attractive line 
picture puzzles the market each sub- 
ject individually engineered, insuring per- 
fect cutting and fitting pieces. 


Rug for the Play Corner 


for the play corner may 
made with very little expense. 
also cleaner sit than the oiled 
floor. 

The children brought from home 
four burlap grain bags. sewed these 
together make oblong measuring 
inches wide and inches long. 
bought two large sheets heavy 
brown wrapping paper, inches wide 
and inches long. One these sheets 
used for the top our rug, the 
other for the bottom. placed the 
burlap inside the two and sewed all 
three together one would quilt. 
The outside edges bound with 
gummed paper tape. This made neat 
finish. 

then painted the paper rug all 
over with green brushing lacquer. 
Before the paint was entirely dry, 


stippled with orange brushing lac- 


quer. Surrounding this rug picket 
fence. This makes real room our 
play corner where the children spend 
many happy hours. 


LESSON UNITS FOR 
ENRICHED TEACHING 


The McCall TEACHERS’ LESSON UNIT 
SERIES contains many helpful guides enriched 
teaching. Below representative list these 


Units. More than one hundred will available 


during the year. complete descriptive list the 
Units published date will sent request. 


Transportation. Beatrice Davis. For 
Grade III. pp. cents. (No. 


Safety Education. Carolyn Towle. For 
Kindergarten. pp. cents. (No. 13) 


Grocery Store. Grace Vaughan. For 
Grade pp. cents. (No. 20) 


The Story Lighting. Josephine Horgan. 
For Grade IV. pp. cents. (No. 22) 


The Byrd Antarctic Expedition. Helen 
Hultz. For Grade IV. pp. cents. (No. 25) 


Reading the First Grade. Landona 
Blevans. For Grade pp. cents. (No. 56) 


BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York City 
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HERE BOOK WHICH WILL 
SOLVE ALL YOUR ART PROBLEMS 


PRACTICAL ART 
FOR THE GRADES 


Louise Tessin 


the primary teacher seeking new inspiration for more 
interesting and more successful art projects for developin 

art appreciation and stimulating originality, this book 
prove invaluable aid. Correlated any art course, 
touching upon the major problems involved color 
theory, design development, figure drawing through the 
medium paper cutting, crayon and water color, 
the teacher will find practical and interesting material 
supplement every phase her daily art problems. Printed 
black and white with text accompanying problems and 
many colored inserts. Size 834 Price, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


THERE HOTEL NEW YORK 
THAT ALLOWS SPECIAL RATE 


EDUCATORS 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Home the Heart Things 


Near Largest Department Stores 
Convenient Theatres Opposite 


Famous Churches the Midst 
the City but Away from the Noise 


LARGEST HOTEL LOUNGE NEW YORK 
EDUCATORS ROOM LIBRARY RADIO ROOMS 
COFFEE SHOP 


Recommended Hotel for Educators 


1000 LARGE ROOMS WITH BATH 


FOR ONE FROM FOR TWO FROM FOR THREE FROM 
$4.50 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


FIFTH AVE. 28TH ST., NEW YORK Alburn Gutterson, Mgr. 
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The Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 38) 


stood his keyhole home and 
waved his tiny arms, all unseen 
cricket’s chirp and clear dew: 
the old blue teapot, the old 
blue teapot the cupboard shelf! 
Unlock the door, and then never lock 
again!” 

Cook jumped and dropped the great 
iron file. She could not see the keyhole 
elf, but she heard his little voice, com- 
ing her like breath wind full 
bell-notes and shrillness. 
witched,” she said, dropping into 
chair. “I’m sure those were real words; 
but half afraid look. Well, 
will look,” and she ran and peered into 
the old blue teapot, fearfully. When 
she saw the key, she said, “Now re- 
member; did put there.” 

She wiped her forehead, opened the 
door, and got the things she needed 
from the ice-box room. “Will she lock 
the door again?” thought the elf. But 
she did not; she just shut it. And then 
came Tom,-looking ashamed and say- 
ing Cook: won’t take cookies 
again. won’t meddle,” and Cook, 
who really liked Tom, nodded and 
said: “All right, then; see that you 
don’t; but don’t think lock the 
door again, anyway.” 

“Why not?” asked Tom. “Have you 
lost the key?” 

“No,” said Cook. “There 
the table. Put the drawer for me, 
please; it’s better leave there.” 

“Why?” asked Tom, again, but 
Cook did not tell him about the little 
voice. 

the elf had peaceful time after 
that, with more troubles. slid 
and down his little rope ladder 
and scuttled about the floor when 
Cook was out the room. When she 
was there, busy about her tasks, 
stayed cozy and hidden his keyhole, 
with his back the warm kitchen 
and his little face toward the cooky jar. 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 
WORD 
STAMPS 


Very Helpful 


FOR SALE ALL 

SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS bee 
HANS HELLESOE 

2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, 


Worthwhile Beoks 
(Continued from page 40) 


the power universe study may 
affect the thought and development 
children from the years seven 
and eight on, that significant period 
questioning when curiosity 
its height and may utilized with 
best effect science teaching. 
Wonder and beauty are the two ap- 
peals made Miss Stevens’ outline 
teaching and the vast amount in- 
formation she gives the group teacher 
who may not have the assistance 
supervisor elementary science. 
The work suggested was developed 
during the past nine years, first 
Carson College, Flourtown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and later the Avery Coonley 
School, Downer’s Grove, 
There have seldom been such reveal- 
ing pictures everyday nature study 


HAVE represented the 
LEY above territory for over 
quarter century. 


will mail our catalog listing the com- 
plete line Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place this terri- 
tory, upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Second Grade 
UNIT WORK MILK 


(may adapted other primary grades) 


HEALTH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


Send for free descriptive catalog 
Supplementary Materials based upon the newer trend education 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEO. HENDRY CO., 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70 


STEIGER CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing generous supply correct kindergarten material for one two children 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers Kindergarten Material 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


NEW YORK 


OCTOBER, 1932 
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RELIABLE LIST TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always demand. Member 


TEACHERS, PLACE YOU THE BETTER 
POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire West 


AGENCY 


Photo copies made from Copyrighted Booklet, and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws Certification Western States, free members; 50c 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


Located Central Chicago the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory best residential district Hyde Park. 
Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
Classes now starting 
Box 50, 616 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring become nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. credits. Send for booklet, 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training. University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR—1931-1932 
Catalogue sent application 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


FORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary College. Trains women teachers nursery 
schools, kindergartens, elementary grades. 4-year 
B.E. degree, 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate. 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Spring term begins January 30th. Summer session 
DEPARTMENT E102, EVANSTON,ILL. 19th. Catalog. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
For information, address HORTENSE ORCUTT, Principal the Training School and Supervisor Kindergartens, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


Your Training School 
AMERICAN 


The oldest and most important publication its field the only 
kindergarten periodical reaching large number first grade 
teachers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


those which illustrate “Child and 
Universe.” help articulating 
social and natural science with the 
curriculum, Miss Stevens offers ac- 
tivities program beginning with the 
kindergarten and progressing through 
the eighth grade. 


CRAIG, whose supervision 
elementary science the Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, stands for the most 
advanced thought, meets the need for 
organized science training the ele- 
mentary grades his series, “Path- 
ways Science.” The scientific con- 
cepts which are developed the six 
books are those that have influenced 
man’s thinking, those that involve in- 
formation, skills, and habits related 
health, economy, and safety, and those 
that involve principles necessary 
the interpretation natural phenom- 
enon. 

Each book organized into teach- 
ing units, the units made inter- 
esting problems for the child solve. 
motivating picture page mo- 
tivating text accompanies each unit 
and draws them all together. Things- 
to-do and things-to-think-about con- 
clude most the problems. un- 
usual feature the series the 
attention which has been given the 
vocabulary. Many texts, valuable 
subject matter, are useless the 
hands pupils because they are full 
reading difficulties. Dr. Graves and 
his collaborators have checked their 
word list for normal grading, and 
where over-grade words are needed 
for the enrichment the science vo- 
cabulary the children, they are care- 
fully explained the text. 

Bright covers, gay pictures, such 
everyday thoughts “Warm Cloth- 
“Food for “Our 
Weather Needs,” “Why Plants and 
Animals Get Ready for Winter,” give 
the problems contact with child in- 
terest. 

“Nature Rambles. Summer,” while 
less formal its organization sub- 
ject matter than the previous titles, 
most companionable book for 
teachers and pupils. Through accurate 
interpretation what may seen 
country walk anywhere, the author 
offers rich fund nature teaching. 
Summering the woods, across the 
fields, the seashore, the moun- 
tains, along the country highway, and 
the stream, leads with open 
eyes, minds and hearts. The book has 
complete index the birds, flowers, 
insects, fish, and trees studied which 
increases its value for ready reference. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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The professional magazine for 
teachers all grades 


SUBSCRIBE NOW THE GRADE 
TEACHER. like best for the 
same reasons other teachers do! More at- 
tractive—more modern, up-to-date, helpful. 


Always something new—something timely 


add interest teaching and make more suc- 
cessful. Everything pedagogically right. Your super- 


intendent and principal will approve. 


Phenomenal Growth 


Since Florence Hale became Editor, THE GRADE TEACHER circulation has grown 
leaps and bounds. The reason? Because the Editor knows just what you need and 


gives you just what you want. 


Miss Hale knows and keeps close personal touch with educators everywhere. She 


gets about over all the country. She visits 


schools. She keeps posted. other Editor 


teachers’ magazine well informed. 


And wherever she goes, she always thinking YOU and how she can place 


YOUR disposal, through THE GRADE 


comes her way. 


Miss Hale’s editorial policy built around 


TEACHER, anything new and helpful that 


one major idea—the PRACTICAL 


FULNESS THE GRADE TEACHER. 


Everything Modern, Progressive Teacher Needs 


For ONLY 


THE GRADE TEACHER helpful teachers’ 
magazine that really helps. There’s use for 
every day. saves time, energy, tedious research, 
preparation. Feel secure your position, with 
THE GRADE TEACHER always ready give 
you professional assistance. Here convenient 
form vast storehouse material readily 
adaptable for any teaching program. 


Picture and Poster Work 

What your boys and girls most enjoy mak- 
ing? Calendars, Blackboard and Win- 
dow Decorations and Borders? Sand Table 
Designs, Construction Work? Greeting 
and Place Cards, Valentines? Picture Study 
Creative Designs? THE GRADE 
find plenty them all. 


Projects 
What your children like best do? Costume 
Plays and Pageants? Puppet Shows? Rhythmic 
and Folk Dances? Games, History, Geography, 
and Travel Projects? Nature Study? There’s 
end fun and entertainment carrying out 
Projects. THE GRADE TEACHER gives you 
abundance up-to-date Project Material. 


You, Yourself! 
What about you? What you most desire 
find teachers’ magazine? Methods? 
have the latest and best all the elementary 
branches. Tests? Lots them, for all grades 
and every subject. Stories? Plenty—short ones— 


DAY 


the kind that children love. more hours 
hunting the library! Picture Study? The very 
best had! 


THE GRADE TEACHER offers you all this 
besides Health and Safety, Visual Instruction, 
Radio, Creative Design, Physical Training, 


Auditorium Work, Citizenship, Travel—all up- 
to-the-last-minute pedagogically. 


LENT FOR DAYS 
Still More Teachers Are Changing 


Use This Coupon Pay November 1932 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. 
425 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Please enter year’s subscription THE GRADE TEACHER beginning 
with the September issue. enter order for Offer 


FLORENCE HALE, Editor 


Miss Hale (president the 
A., 1931-1932) admir- 
ably fitted experience edit 
educational magazine. She has 
taught all the grades and served 
for many years Director 
Teacher Training state nor- 
mal school and expert ele- 
mentary education for the State 
Maine. Hence she has intimate, 
first-hand, knowledge teachers’ 
problems and how meet them. 
She has addressed teachers’ meet- 
ings three-fourths the States 
the Union and Canada. She 
personally contributes three 
five pages each month, thus estab- 
lishing close personal relation- 
ship with her readers and placing 
her wide, varied, and practical 
experience their disposal. 


Subscribe Now! 


Pay 


the very low cost $2.00 per 
year (10 issues) $3.50 for 
years, you cannot afford 
without THE GRADE TEACH- 
ER. Join the thousands other 
teachers who profit the daily 
help this great educational 
magazine. Use the convenient 
coupon. You have until Novem- 
ber 1932, pay. 


Offer Usual You You 
Number Price Pay Save 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
with Am. Childhood $4.00 $3.60 $0.40 

Child Life 5.00 4.25 0.75 
Correct English 4.50 3.65 0.85 
Current Events 2.75 2.60 0.15 


Hygeia 4.50 4.00 0.50 
= * Junior Home 4.50 3.75 0.75 
Nature 5.00 4.25 0.75 
a Reader’s Digest 5.00 4.25 0.75 
School Arts 5.00 4.70 0.30 
*These Prices Obtain in the United States 


Onlu. Canadian and Forcign Prices Quoted 
on Request. 


The GRADE TEACHE 
FLORENCE HALE’S MAGAZINE 
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Just $2.00 year— 
$3.50 for years. 


REF. STACK 


SELF-HELP FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


With without supervision—these tested and approved seat 


work materials add interest and efficiency your teaching— 


POSTERS FOR THE FALL 
HOLIDAYS 


WORD AND NUMBER 


BUILDERS 
“The Official Seat Work” 


stress the importance builders every 


SELF-VERIFYING 
SEAT WORK 


SELF VERIFYING SEAT WORK 


school from the standpoint economy and flex- TROUBLESOME VERBS 
ibility. All work books are limited scope—when and PRONOUNS 
once their material used they have further USAGE 
value. Builders teach spelling, word making, sen- 
ravhy. may used over again and again. 
The activity “building” naturally appeals 
HALLOWE’EN POSTERS 


Louise Tessin 


8367 posters, each three feet long, 
inches high, made cutting and pasting. Printed 
outlines background sheet serve guide and 
the poster units are printed colored papers 
ready for cutting and pasting. fascinating seat 
work, brilliant results. Four posters with out- 
line units portfolio. splendid co-operative 
project for any number pupils. 


Price, 60c, postpaid 


CREATIVE ART INDIAN FRIEZE 


posters ft., illustrating Indian 
scenery different tribes—Iroquois, New Eng- 
land and Plains Indians, outline colored. 
Six large plates designs showing simple meth- 
ods sketching the figures for children create 
their own friezes; color sheet showing complete 
color scheme for the posters; attractive port- 
folio. Price, 60c, postpaid 


THE LANDING 
COLUMBUS 
CUT-OUTS 


cut, color and con- 
struct into four di- 
mension figures 
and objects —the 
ships, Indians, 
Knights Ar- 
mor, trees, flags, 
etc. most im- 
posing sand table 
display for visual- 
izing the discovery 
America. 

Price, 50c, postpaid 


WORK BOOKS 
Loose-Leaf Type 
VERY OWN BOOK 
8469 Picture 
study, color, 
construction, 
and simple 
jare logically 


The sheets are 

preserved until 
the end the year and assembled the child, 
who binds them together making his “very own 
book.” Price, 37c, postpaid 


MADE IT” 


every child and stimulates his interest. substi- 
tute for the “builder” lower grade schools has 
been accepted conscientious educators though 
many have been exploited. you can have only 
one type seat work for your school, all means 
choose Builders. 


ECONOMO WORD BUILDER 


8271—A large type builder especially adapted for 
beginners. Printed strong manila tag stock. 
Contains extra large quantity large size 
tablets. durable, re-inforced box. 


Price, 37c, postpaid 
ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER 


bold faced numbers heavy manila 
stock—numerals from and mathematical 
denominations. assortment espe- 
cially strong box. Price, 32c, postpaid 


LOCATIVE GEOGRAPHY 


The United States. Self-verifying for 
teaching geography 


8051—Sectional cards properly matched 
providing problem and answer. Only the correct 
answer card will properly fit the problem card. 
Uses map each state numbered cor- 
respond with numbers answer cards. Cards 
teach state names, map shows location. The most 
effective method for teaching first steps geog- 
raphy. durable box. 


same method above teaching 
location principal cities. 


Price, each, 37c, postpaid 


8030 MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY~ SPRINGFIELD, MASS ~ 


THE TROUBLESOME VERBS 
AND PRONOUNS 


8030—A series short sentences printed 
cards, with verbs and pronouns printed other 
cards. All cards are punched with small hole, 
and when the correct answer selected and the 
cards stacked with their answers the pupils can 
look through the holes. the wrong answer 
placed the problem card, the holes not 
match. Price, 47c, postpaid 


SENTENCE COMPLETION SERIES 


Each set contains cards, printed with simple 
sentence from which word omitted. The missing 
word printed cut off corner the card, 
and because variation the cutting only the 
corner tab containing the correct word can 
matched any sentence card. The sentences are 
expertly selected and well adapted the vocabu- 
lary children the grades for which they are 
designed. sturdy box. Two sets: 


PRIMER VOCABULARY 


cards, with cut out corner pieces, 
containing words the Primer vocabulary. 


FIRST READER VOCABULARY 


8142—Thirty-six cards with sentences selected 
from First Reader vocabulary. 
Price, each set, 47c, postpaid 


~ 

i TOY MONEY 


8050—The finest assortment the market. Con- 
tains 1000 coin pieces, assorted “‘gold and 
and bills various denominations parti- 
tioned box. Price, $1.50, postpaid 


8070—One hundred coin pieces, assorted par- 
titioned box. Price, 32c, postpaid 


SCROLL PUZZLE CLOCK DIAL 


4356—Printed two sides 
wood and varnished, 
this dial cut inter- 
locking scrolls, each cut 
individually different, 
that can assem- 
bled only ar- 
rangement. one side 
the dial figures are 
Roman numerals and 
the reverse, Arabic nu- 
merals. Size dial 10% 
diameter. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid 


: 


ress 


this—Send for the NEW 
Bradley catalogue pri- 
mary school materials—it’s 


READING BOOK 


8478—Thirty-two sheets outline pictures 
colored, each with accompanying 
reading lesson. Directions for coloring the 
pictures are included the reading text 


Every page message 
practical help every teacher. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the picture colored. For the closing lesson Atlanta San Francisco 
the child colors his own cover and binds the 


sheets into book. Kansas Hoover Bros., Agts. 


Price, 37c, postpaid 
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